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THE ‘UNITED FRONT’ POPULISTS 
J. Martin KiorscHe 


O™ of the significant by-products of American politics 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century was the 
movement of various groups, dissatisfied with existing con- 
ditions, to find common expression for their grievances under 
the banner of the Populist party. There is no denying the 
fact that the Populist movement was predominantly agrarian 
in origin and conception. Its leaders were drawn from farm 
areas and its major premises reflected the agricultural point 
of view. Yet, in the period from 1892 to 1896 the ranks of the 
party were swelled by minority groups who agreed on the 
fact that some reform in the system was necessary and that a 
‘united front’ of all discontented groups could realize that 
reform through the channels of the Populist party. Hence, 
Nationalists, Single-Taxers, Socialists, agitators for direct 
legislation and scores of other local reform groups attempted 
through the press and through the organization of the party 
to unite in the interests of reform. 

That this entente cordiale was bound to meet obstacles 
became apparent shortly. While these malcontents could 
point to common grievances such as oppression by monopo- 
lies, corruption in state and national politics, machinations 
of the money trust and unemployment, their basic remedial 
philosophies were too far apart to weld together a permanent 
political organization on a united front.* Some tried to rec- 
oncile Populism with the more radical element of Socialism 
which entered into the party; others attempted to win regu- 


2The preamble of the Populist platform of 1892 clearly demonstrates this 
common bond of discontent. 
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lar Populists over to the Socialistic philosophy; still others 
feared these radical implications and insisted that the suc- 
cess of the party depended upon its ability to weed such 
groups out of its midst. So diverse were the elements repre- 
sented by these minority groups within the Populist party 
that internal dissensions inevitably occurred and eventually 
the more radical elements in the ‘united front’ movement 
severed their connections with the party and entered politics 
independently. 

The first of these groups to give the Populist movement 
a radical bias were the Nationalists, led by Edward Bellamy, 
author of the book, Looking Backward. There were two 
distinct stages in the development of Nationalism. From the 
time the first Nationalist club was organized in Boston in 
December, 1888, until the end of 1890, the movement was 
primarily literary, confining its activities to propaganda 
through the publication of tracts and the establishment of a 
Nationalistic press.” In time, however, its tactics became 
- more direct and it came to the support of those groups which 
were ultimately to merge and form the Populist party. In 
February, 1891, Edward Bellamy clearly stated his position 
in the columns of the New Nation: ‘Advice to nationalists, 
socialists, Christian Socialists, Knights of Labor, federation 
of labor and all sorts of reform, industrial and progressive 
bodies,—get together. Prepare to act as a unit on points on 
which you agree, reserving the right of private judgment as 
to points on which you do not agree. . . .”* 

Nationalist clubs sent delegates to the conference of re- 
formers held in Cincinnati in May, 1891, and felt that this 


*Letter of New York Nationalist club No. 7 to Boston Nationalist club 
No. 1, April 15, 1890. Bellamy pamphlets, John Crerar library. There were two 
official publications. The Nationalist, a monthly, was published from 1889-91. In 
February, 1891, the New Nation, a weekly, appeared and continued until Febru- 
ary, 1894. Edward Bellamy was its first editor. 

* New Nation, February 14, 1891. 
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action was justified when it was discovered that eight mem- 
bers of the National committee of the new party were mem- 
bers of Nationalist clubs and that five Nationalists had been 
placed on the committee of resolutions.* Immediately after 
the Cincinnati conference, Nationalists from nine states met 
and resolved ‘to heartily endorse the formation of the peo- 
ple’s party of the United States of America.”® 

Nationalists supported the Cincinnati conference, not be- 
cause they felt that it in any sense of the word embodied the 
entire Nationalistic philosophy, but because it had declared 
for two of their principles, the nationalization of railroads 
and of telegraphs.° Furthermore, by supporting such a 
movement they felt they would be in a better position to do 
missionary work among the members of the new organiza- 
tion.” Nationalists defended the new party even more en- 
thusiastically after the St. Louis conference in February, 
1892, and the Omaha meeting in July of that same year. 
The New Nation urged its readers to compare the Cincinnati 
and St. Louis platforms in order to observe the progress 
which Nationalistic doctrines had made in the short space 
of nine months. The marks of the class origin of the Peo- 
ple’s party as a farmer’s party had completely disappeared, 
it was pointed out, since the new platform declared not for 
a class but for the masses.* At the close of the Omaha meet- 
ing the New Nation commented as follows: ‘Now that the 
convention has done so well by us and our cause, let us take 
our coats off and do our best to carry the ticket to success.” 

It was to the People’s party of Massachusetts, however, 
that the Nationalists turned in an effort to realize more fully 

* Ibid., May 30, 1891. 

* Idem. 

* Tbid., August 29, 1891. 

" Ibid., March 5, 1892. 


® Idem. 
*Ibid., July 9, 1892. 
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their objectives. The New Nation enthusiastically supported 
the People’s party ticket and platform in that state in the 
fall of 1891 as a much more positive step in the direction of 
Nationalism than the Cincinnati conference had taken.*° 
Again in 1892 the influence of the Nationalists was reflected 
in the People’s party convention when it accepted not only 
the Omaha platform as its state platform but in addition de- 
manded national regulation of coal supply, state insurance, 
government aid to unemployed, and a rigid civil service 
law.” 

After the elections of 1892, Nationalism became more 
and more submerged in Populist activity. When its official 
organ, the New Nation, ceased publication in February, 
1894, Nationalism lost its last mark of identification as a 
separate movement. By and large, Nationalists continued 
to rest their hopes in the Populist party until after the St. 
Louis convention of 1896 when many of them, including 
Bellamy, objecting to the predominantly free silver charac- 
ter of the movement, deserted it, convinced that the nationali- 
zation of industries could never be achieved within the or- 
ganization of that party.’? 

Single-Taxers also flirted with a Populist union in spite 
of the fact that Henry George, their leader, cautioned 
against it.** George objected to the Populist movement on 
the ground that it embraced too many ‘isms.’ The platform 

*” Tbid., August 29, 1891. The New Nation held that of the fourteen planks 


in the Massachusetts platform, nine had a distinctive Nationalistic flavor. 

“4 Tbid., September 17, 1892. 

* Bellamy to Henry Lloyd, December 5, 1896. Lloyd papers, Wisconsin 
historical library. 

* George’s experiences with an earlier ‘united front’ movement undoubtedly 
affected his attitude toward the newly organized Populist party. During the 
campaign for mayor in the city of New York in 1886 George, under the banner 
of the United Labor party had had the support of various groups including 
Trade Unionists, Single-Taxers, and Socialists. The union had been none too suc- 
cessful and shortly after the election antagonism between Single-Taxers and other 
reform groups broke out in full fury with the result that in time all non Single- 
Taxers seceded from the United Labor party. 
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at St. Louis in 1892 he held ‘was put together . . . with a 
view to harmonizing as many and antagonizing as few dif- 
ferent schools of social doctors as possible without regard to 
the nature of the evils to be reformed.’** He concluded that 
the Populist party offered no promise for Single-Taxers in 
the United States. ‘Its political trend,’ he commented, ‘is 
away from the single tax, not towards it. It is a socialistic 
party, aiming not at less restriction but at more, and not so 
much at the abolition of existing special privilege as at the 
creation of new ones.”*> George had no use for the ‘all-round 
social reformer’ and compared him to the gyroscope ‘which 
lifts itself into the air and turns round and round without 
getting anywhere or accomplishing anything except to enter- 
tain spectators.® Hence, Henry George, through the col- 
umns of The Standard, supported the Democratic ticket in 
1892 and advocated the candidacy of Grover Cleveland, on 
the ground that Cleveland’s declaration on the tariff was a 
step in the direction of free trade, which in turn was a stride 
toward the single tax.*’ 

That many Single-Taxers followed George’s leadership 
is quite apparent. However, a group of Single-Taxers led 
by Father McGlynn was not in sympathy with George’s 
political affiliations. As early as December, 1887, when the 
Standard announced its support of Cleveland’s candidacy, 
a crisis was predicted among the members of the group over 
the question of future political action. When the Populist 
party was finally organized, the way was opened for the 
McGlynn followers to express themselves politically. In 

14 Standard, March 2, 1892. 

% Tbid., August 31, 1892. George had no sympathy for the Socialist move- 
ment and insisted that the single-tax movement was embarrassed by reason of 
its being confounded with Socialism. Ibid., August 12, 1891. 


%* Tbid., September 23, 1891. 


 Tbid., January 6, 1892. George had supported Cleveland in the campaign 
of 1888 for the same reason. 
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1892 McGlynn declared himself a Populist and began to 
address huge mass meetings in support of that party.** He 
could see none of the inconsistencies that George pointed out 
in a union between Single-Taxers and Socialists or Single- 
Taxers and other reform groups. In an address to a Popu- 
list meeting in Chicago in 1894 he said: “The People’s party 
in its platform declares against the giving away of these 
natural resources to any man unless he makes an adequate 
return for the privileges he enjoys. This is the doctrine of 
the single tax as enunciated by that courageous man, Henry 
George.”*® Many Single-Taxers followed the leadership of 
Father McGlynn in the Populist period in spite of Henry 
George’s persistent pleadings to the contrary and supported 
the movement because its platform contained planks with 
which they were in sympathy.”° 

Socialists throughout the country, who were unwilling 
to pledge allegiance to the Socialist Labor party, also saw 
in the Populist party an opportunity to spread Socialistic 
ideas and in certain localities achieved partial success in writ- 
ing their ideas into Populist platforms. In Illinois, a group 
of Chicago Socialists led by Thomas Morgan, attempted in 
May, 1894, to have the state Populist convention endorse 
the political program which had been presented to the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor in 1893. This 
the Populist convention did, not, however, until it had 
stricken out the controversial plank 10 calling for the collec- 
tive ownership of all means of production and distribution.” 

Having been blocked in this initial attempt, the Socialists 
then pointed to the reform conference called by the Illinois 


* New Nation, October 22, 1892. 

* Ashland (Wisconsin) Commonwealth, November 17, 1894. 

The Populist declaration against land monopoly in 1892 must also have 
played its share in winning over Single-Taxers. 

Cleveland Citizen, June 2, 1894. 
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State Federation of Labor to meet in Springfield on July 4, 
1894. The issue between the Socialists and other reform 
groups was clearly drawn. Thomas Morgan, a member of 
the resolutions committee of the conference, presented a mi- 
nority report which called for the adoption of the entire A. 
F. of L. political program, including the controversial plank 
10. This minority report was defeated. Just as the Social- 
ists were prepared to leave the convention Henry Lloyd, 
prominent Chicago Socialist, introduced a compromise com- 
mitting the convention to ‘the principles of collective owner- 
ship by the people of all such means of production and dis- 
tribution as the people elect to operate for the Common- 
wealth.’ This sugar coated compromise, accepted by the 
convention by a vote of 51-50 was considered a distinct vic- 
tory by the Socialists for their cause and without further 
debate the convention agreed to vote for those candidates of 
the People’s party that would pledge themselves to this 
principle.”* 

The compromise between the Socialists and other reform 
groups proved to be short lived. On August 18, 1894, the 
Cook county convention of the Populist party met for what 
proved to be one of the most bitterly fought contests in the 
history of the movement in that city. The convention was 
clearly divided into two factions—one headed by Morgan, 
representing the Socialist element, the other by Pomeroy, 
representing the regular Populist organization.** Since no 
satisfactory agreement could be reached, both factions nom- 
inated a county ticket and then appealed their case to the 
Illinois Federation of Labor which was to meet in Spring- 
field in October, 1894. The Federation supported the Mor- 

= Tbid., July 14, 1894. 

* Tdem. 


* Letters in the Lloyd papers all during the month of August, 1894, deal 
with this situation. 
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gan group but it was unable to follow up its advantage. The 
fact remained that the line of cleavage between the two fac- 
tions was too great to permit of any satisfactory rapproche- 
ment no matter how favorable the conditions might have 
been. The conflict reappeared from time to time in the 
municipal and state elections in 1894 and 1895. So dis- 
gruntled had Morgan become that when the regular Pop- 
ulists got control of the party machine in Cook county in 
the fall of 1895, he concluded that true Socialists could no 
longer support its platform or its candidates.*> By Septem- 
ber of 1895 the break had become complete, and the Morgan 
group seriously considered union with the Socialist Labor 
party.*® Not all of the Socialists in Cook county supported 
the Morgan withdrawal. Such men as Henry Lloyd re- 
tained their connection with the Populist party until after 
the St. Louis convention of 1896. 

In Wisconsin, reform groups were also turning to the 
Populist party for a realization of their objectives. In Oc- 
tober, 1893, a group representing the Socialist Verein, the 
Socialist Labor party, the People’s party, and the Federated 
Trades council of Milwaukee met to organize for the ap- 
proaching municipal campaign.”’ After considerable debate 
the group decided upon a codperative ticket and adopted a 
platform definitely influenced by Socialistic thought.** Dur- 
ing the campaign that followed Victor Berger, Socialist 
editor of the Vorwaerts, pointed out that it was the duty of 
all faithful Socialists to support this ticket, not with the idea 
of success at the polls, but in order to stimulate the class 
movement among laborers.”® 


> Morgan to Lloyd, September 14, 1895. Lloyd papers. 
* Morgan to Lloyd, September 9, 1895. 

* Vorwaerts, October 10, 1893. 

* Ibid., October 17, 1893. 

* Tbid., November 23, 1893, January 6, 1894. 
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It was not until the state Populist convention met in 
Milwaukee in July, 1894, that the clash between the Social- 
ists and regular Populists became apparent. A great debate 
occurred over the admission and the right to vote of dele- 
gates who had been chosen, not in accordance with the regu- 
lations set forth by the executive committee of the Populist 
party, but by local Socialist organizations and trade unions.*° 
Robert Schilling, chairman of the Populist party state cen- 
tral committee, led the fight against the admission of these 
‘irregular’ delegates. Schilling insisted that Berger commit 
himself on whether he would support the Populists if his 
planks would not be included in the platform. Berger re- 
plied that the Socialists would support the Populists on cer- 
tain conditions and that if these conditions were not met, 
they would withdraw.** When the convention supported 
Schilling’s contention, the Socialists did withdraw only to 
return when the convention reconsidered its motion and al- 
lowed the ‘irregulars’ to be seated.** 

The platform as finally drawn up by the Populists clear- 
ly showed the influence of the Socialists. Not only did the 
convention endorse the Omaha platform of 1892 but also all 
of the 1893 proposals of the A. F. of L. political program 
including plank 10.** The convention then chose a ticket 
for the coming state election. Of the 25,604 votes cast for 
the Populist ticket in the state, over 9,000 were cast in Mil- 
waukee county.** Immediately after the election Berger 
in an editorial in the V orwaerts indicated that he was willing 
to continue his connection with the Populist party in the 

® Milwaukee Sentinel, July 5, 1894. 

™ Idem. 

= Vorwaerts, July 5, 1894; Sentinel, July 5, 1894. 


*® Sentinel, July 5, 1894. 
* National Advance, December 22, 1894. 
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future on the condition that it move in the right direction.* 
The alliance continued until the campaign of 1896. 

Populists did not always consider these Socialist addi- 
tions to the ranks of the party an unmixed blessing. In Illin- 
ois, in 1894, a serious breach occurred in the state Populist 
convention between the Socialists and regular Populists over 
the seating of Michael Schwab, pardoned anarchist. Chair- 
man Maxwell of the state central committee led the fight 
against Schwab. He contended that the least suspicion of 
anarchy within the party would condemn the entire move- 
ment and that the party could not succeed if it insisted upon 
carrying the load of those men who advocated the use of 
force. Schwab, however, was seated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority when he admitted in answer to Lloyd’s question that 
he no longer advocated the use of force.** The Socialistic 
implications of the Populist movement also attracted the 
attention of a well known Populist paper, the National 
Watchman. In the February 22, 1895, issue it recorded: 
“The time for Populism and Socialism to part has come. . 
Let us be conservative, in order to secure the support of the 
business men, the professional men, and the well to do. These 
are elements we must use if ever success comes to our party. 
For every loud voiced socialist who declares war upon us, 
we will get a hundred of the conservative element in so- 
aety....” 

One of the few groups that refused to support a ‘united 
front? movement was the Socialist Labor party. As early 
as 1891, Daniel De Leon, leader of the party, pointed out 
that a merger between the eastern proletariat and the west- 


% Vorwaerts, November 10, 1894. 

* Illinois State Journal (Springfield) July 4, 1896, Lloyd Scrap Book, Wis. 
hist. library. 

* Frank L. McVey, ‘The Populist Movement,’ in Economic Studies, i (1896), 
no. 3, p. 200. 
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ern farmer could not possibly succeed and urged local sec- 
tions to run independent S.L.P. tickets.** Likewise, The 
People, the English speaking organ of the party, condemned 
and denounced the People’s party and warned workingmen 
to have nothing to do with it. So bitter was its attack against 
the newly organized party that many letters of protest were 
sent from all parts of the country to headquarters. Some 
even felt that T'he People took more delight in attacking the 
Populist party than the old line parties and that the S.L.P. 
was losing an excellent opportunity to propagandize by re- 
fusing to support the Populist party.*” 

Problems of party discipline early arose when local 
S.L.P. sections voted to support Populist candidates and 
platforms in municipal and state elections. The Minneapolis 
section of the party resolved during the campaign of 1895 
that all members of the party should publicly renounce any 
allegiance to other political parties in order to prevent a 
possible fusion of various reform groups.*® Party organizers 
in Illinois frequently reported that they had not only the 
capitalists to fight but the people within their own ranks.** 
In 1896 members of the party in Illinois were censured and 
others threatened with expulsion for openly declaring in 
favor of free silver and Altgeld.*? In Cleveland, the S.L.P. 
section faced suspension for supporting the Independent 
Labor party in the municipal elections of 1895. The Na- 
tional executive committee of the party in accordance with 
the constitution which said that ‘no section shall enter into 

* The People, June 7, 1891. 

* F,. A. Cowell to De Leon, February 1, 1895; H. W. Young to De Leon, 
March 5, 1895; W. Shurtleff to De Leon, October 11, 1895; B. F. Fries to 


De Leon [January, 1895]. S.L.P. papers, Wis. hist. library. 

“Daniel DeLury, S.L.P. organizer, to De Leon, December 8, 1895. S.L.P. 
papers. 

“B. Berlyn, Illinois S.L.P. organizer, to Kuhn, August 5, 1896; Becker to 
Kuhn, August 1, 1896. S.L.P. papers. 

“John Saunders to Kuhn, August 6, 1896. S.L.P. papers. 
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any compromise with any other political party’ forced sus- 
pension of the Cleveland section only to have it appealed to 
the National Board of Grievances.** The Board restored 
the local section to all of its rights and privileges and the 
question was made an issue in the National convention of the 
party in 1896 when the National executive committee in- 
sisted that such a decision could not possibly stand.** The 
convention upheld the committee on this point.*® 

As the campaign of 1896 approached, S.L.P. organizers 
became very active politically. J. W. Becker was sent into 
the Midwest to get in touch with Populists who were avowed 
Socialists and win them over to the party. On June 28, 
1896, he reported to headquarters that he had secured the 
names of over 2,000 Populist-Socialists in the states of In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota and that 
he had induced a number of them to leave the Populist 
party.*® S.L.P. organizers also worked through local labor 
organizations in order to get endorsements of their tickets. 
Where they failed in doing this, they discouraged these or- 
ganizations from supporting the tickets of the Populist 
party.* 

During the National convention of the S.L.P. held in 
July, 1896, further attempts were made to win Populists to 
the cause of the S.L.P. In a resolution entitled “To the 
thinking and socialistic members and friends of the Populist 
Party,’ the convention urged all honest reformers in that 
middle class party to support that party which aims ‘to re- 
move the cause of all class struggles—the profit and wage 


* Report of the National executive committee to National convention July 4, 


1896. S.L.P. papers. 
“ Idem. 
** Proceedings of Convention of S.L.P., 1896, p. 46. 
“J. W. Becker to Kuhn, June 28, 1896. S.L.P. papers. 
“George Leonard to De Leon, January 27, 1896. S.L.P. papers. 
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system that underlies the present capitalist system of ex- 
ploitation of the masses by the few.’** 

In spite of the attempts which the party made to main- 
tain its separate identity, there seems little doubt that the 
free silver agitation cut into the membership of the party. 
In some instances charges were preferred by the Grievance 
committee of the local sections against members who affili- 
ated with bimetallic leagues and spoke in favor of silver.*® 
Letters to headquarters written by organizers reported that 
little could be done in the way of independent political ac- 
tion until after the Populist convention.©® Party leaders, 
however, saw some hope in the espousal of free silver by the 
Populists since they felt certain that the party would not be 
stripped of its Socialistic pretensions and thus enable the 
real differences between the two parties to become more ap- 
parent.” 

The ‘united front’ movement came to a climax as a re- 
sult of the Populist convention held in St. Louis on July 22, 
1896. Some reformers, anticipating the action of the conven- 
tion, had already deserted the party but the majority of 
them still hoped that the Populists in convention would draw 
up a platform and nominate candidates that they could sup- 
port. Of especial interest among left-wing organizations 
was the boom for Eugene Debs as the logical candidate for 
president on the Populist ticket.°” He had supported the 
Populist party in local campaigns in 1894 and 1895 and 


*S.L.P. papers, July, 1896. 

*H. E. Beach to Kuhn, August 24, 1896. S.L.P. papers. 

* J. W. Becker to Kuhn, June 27, 1896. S.L.P. papers. 

% Report of National executive committee to National convention July 4, 
1896. S.L.P. papers. 

% Some of the papers supporting the Debs candidacy included: People’s 
Banner (Lima, Ohio); Freeman’s Labor Journal (Spokane); Daily Common- 
wealth (Fargo); Wayland’s Appeal to Reason; Civic Review (Los Angeles) ; 
Populist Courier (Anaconda, Montana) ; Indianapolis Union; Industry (Oakland, 
California); St. Louis Evening Journal; Plaindealer (Reno); Quincy Labor 
News; Southeast Labor World; Cleveland Citizen; Coming Nation. 
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had on a number of occasions taken the stump for its can- 
didates.°* In an interview between Debs and Berger at the 
Woodstock jail in November, 1895, Debs had further ex- 
pressed his sympathies for the party as one that embodied 
Socialistic principles.™ 

Grave doubts were expressed in certain circles about what 
to expect from the convention. Some felt that the executive 
committee which would give the official views of the party 
would turn the convention toward free silver and would 
disregard the sentiments of those who were insisting upon 
including in the platform fundamental changes in the sys- 
tem.*° The correspondence of Henry Lloyd in the pre-con- 
vention period clearly foreshadows this clash between the 
regular Populists and the various left-wing groups. One 
week before the convention he wrote: ‘As to gathering up 
twelve baskets full of socialism out of the fragments that 
remain after the inevitable explosion at St. Louis, I don’t 
believe that that scene of ruin, confusion and defeat will 
be the place and time to organize a really radical party.’° 
Lloyd’s fears seem to have been confirmed. He considered 
the convention the most discouraging experience of his life, 
and was forced to conclude that radical groups were mis- 
taken in expecting support from the Populist organization.” 

The decline of the ‘united front’ movement was rapid 
after the St. Louis convention. Some of the disaffected 
minority who had expected more from the convention con- 
tinued to support Bryan and voted the Populist ticket. 


"Coming Nation, March 31, 1894, July 27, 1895; National Advance, Sep- 
tember 21, 1895. 

% National Advance, November 23, 1895. 

*B. F. Fries to Lloyd, February 28, 1896. Lloyd papers. 

*QLloyd to Bayard Holmes, July 13, 1896. Lloyd papers. 

* Lloyd to A. B. Adair, October 10, 1896. 

Lloyd wrote an article in the September, 1896, issue of Review of Reviews 
on ‘The Populists at St. Louis.’ 

The Debs boom collapsed when he sent a telegram to the convention asking 
that his name be withdrawn. On the final ballot he secured the votes of only eight 
delegates. 
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Among them was Debs.** Some years later, however, he 
concluded that the mission of the Populist party had been 
fulfilled. Writing in the International Socialist Review in 
September, 1900, on the demise of the party he said: “There 
is no longer any more room for a Populist party, and pro- 
gressive Populists realize it, and hence the “strongholds” of 
Populism are becoming the “hotbeds” of Socialism.’ 
While Debs campaigned for Bryan in 1896, others, thor- 
oughly dissatisfied with the conservative character of the 
Populist program, left its ranks. Some like Lloyd, sup- 
ported the S.L.P. ticket, while others played an inactive réle 
during the campaign. 

For some months after the campaign of 1896 there was 
chaos among reform groups. Henry Lloyd carried on a con- 
siderable correspondence with such people as Edward Bel- 
lamy in an effort to develop a new third party organization. 
The National reform press association issued a call for a 
convention to meet at Memphis on February 22, 1897, but 
the split between the silverites and the middle-of-the-roaders 
reémerged and the movement collapsed.*° The first per- 
manent organization growing out of the collapse of the 
‘united front’? movement was the Social Democratic party 
which met for the first time in Chicago on June 18, 1897, 
and organized along independent lines. In such centers as 
Milwaukee, the Populist movement was almost entirely ab- 
sorbed by the Social Democracy. 

The experiment with united action had clearly demon- 
strated that the Populist party, fundamentally a farmers’ 
party, could not absorb all of the reform groups with their 
individual panaceas. More than the common bond of dis- 
content was needed to make the union a permanent one. 

% National Advance, August 15, 1896. 
® Eugene Debs, His Life, Writings, and Speeches (Girard, Kansas, 1908), 


91-92. 
“Cleveland Citizen, January 23, 1897. 











GETTING DOWN TO CASES 
J. V. Stevens, M.D. 


tae Horder of Ashford, the most distinguished physician 
of England, on a visit to the United States in 1936, paid 
a deserved tribute to ‘the country doctor.’ ‘He’s a meek and 
modest man,’ says the great specialist, ‘but he does a world 
of good. And I ought to know; my father was one.’ Such 
an opinion encourages the American country doctor to con- 
template his experience with some measure of satisfaction. 

Having been asked to assist the superintendent of the 
Wisconsin historical society in his efforts to collect data 
about medical practice during the 1870’s and 1880's, I shall 
rely on my old records and my recollections to illustrate sev- 
eral cases and the results of treatment. 

The section of the state referred to particularly is the 
Wisconsin river valley, from Merrimack on the north to 
Mazomanie on the south, with my location at the twin-vil- 
lages of Prairie du Sac and Sauk City, half way between. 
My territory extended to the east across the river for several 
miles into Dane and Columbia counties. These county lines 
cornered directly across the river from Prairie du Sac. The 
country southwest and northeast for fifteen or twenty miles, 
in which were many low-lying creek valleys, we believed had 
a very decided effect on the health of the people who lived 
in the locality, especially when the water was low in their 
channels, which with dying vegetation along their banks 
caused disease-producing vapors to rise from them. 

The most prevalent diseases were pneumonia, bronchitis, 
tonsillitis, middle-ear disease (otitis media), pleurisy, tuber- 
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culosis, diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, 
mumps, chicken pox, smallpox, dysentery (bloody flux), 
cholera infantum, typhoid, remittent and intermittent fever, 
and enteritis. 

Obstetrical cases occurring outside of towns were im- 
portant because of the danger from the common service of 
untrained midwives. A friendly colleague said to me, when 
I located there: ‘When you get a country obstetrical call, 
go as quickly as you can and take all of the Ob. instruments 
you have with you; you will probably need to use them.’ I 
found this to be true. One of these midwives had been in 
attendance all night giving repeated assurances that ‘all was 
well,’ though there had been constant uterine hemorrhages 
for most of the night, when the husband decided to send for 
a doctor. On my arrival, I sent eight miles after another 
doctor. When he arrived, as promptly as possible, I had de- 
livered the dead child, but the woman died a few minutes 
later. Another very serious case of puerperal fever was 
caused by a midwife’s meddlesome and unclean attention, 
but the mother recovered, much to the surprise of everyone 
who saw the case. Called off the highway while driving to see 
another patient, I found a case of placenta previa in desper- 
ate condition. A timid neighbor woman was present and 
gave chloroform for me immediately while I performed 
version and stopped the hemorrhage and delivered the child 
stillborn just as another doctor I had sent for came into the 
house. His efforts to resuscitate the child were fruitless; the 
mother fully recovered. A woman was found on an early 
winter morning on the floor of her home, a farm eight miles 
from town, in convulsions. She had received no prenatal at- 
tention, and the albuminuria present had not been treated. 
Reaching her as soon as possible, through a hard storm, the 
convulsions were controlled by use of chloroform and twins 
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were delivered, one of them stillborn. Another doctor ar- 
rived soon afterward, but the woman died in a short time. 
A little later I had better success in a case of eclampsia in 
town, and in some other cases, too. Such cases gradually be- 


came less numerous because of the growing popularity of 
prenatal observation and care. 


Here are three pneumonia case histories, which my rec- 
ords describe as follows: 


Case i—Male, married (50); double lobar pneumonia, the cause 
ascribed to exposure. He was given customary treatment of antipyretics, 
analgesics, diaphoretics, and expectorants with moist warm applications 
to chest. No attention given to possibility of heart complications. Crisis 
reached on third day, with sudden death. 


Case ii—Mrs. S., (40), several children; fourteen miles in country; 
single left side lobar pneumonia. She had been sick for a few days be- 
fore seeking medical help. Of frail physique with suspicion of incipient 
tuberculosis. Much pulmonary hemorrhage. Customary treatment as 


outlined in Case i employed. Crisis came and death resulted on the fifth 
day. 


Case iit—Male, single (20), college student; double lobar pneu- 
monia; severe case with much hemorrhage. Had local consultant, and 
sent to Chicago for medical counsel who brought with him a tank of 
oxygen gas, the first time I used it. It seemed to have a direct beneficial 
effect, and the patient made a slow convalescence but a perfect re- 
covery. He is living yet. 


We often diagnosed cases of acute and capillary bron- 
chitis; the former, unless becoming a case of bronchial pneu- 
monia, usually recovered. The latter type was very danger- 
ous to the lives of little children. Mortality in all these cases 
averaged about 10 to 15 per cent. Pleurisy we often diag- 


nosed as a separate disease, though recognizing some of the 
cases as pleuropneumonia. 


Case iv—C. P., male, single (30), farmer eight miles from town. 
Diagnosed as a case of pleurisy, seemingly not very sick after the pain 
in his left side became easier. Not much fever. Believed him to be con- 
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valescing nicely. Placed patient in hands of another doctor and left for 
a delayed three-weeks’ vacation. On my return, found an urgent call to 
see the patient at once. In my earlier attendance, I had not noticed any 
pleural effusion; but found him expectorating quantities of almost pure 
pus, with a very offensive odor, unquestionably pleural abscess (pyemia). 
Returned next day with a consultant. We agreed on drainage, and I 
made an incision from which poured a large quantity of a very foul 
smelling pus; a rubber drainage tube of quite large size was inserted. 
The next day the patient demanded relief from the constant communica- 
tion between the external opening of the tube and his mouth every time 
he breathed. We had to insert a stopper in the tube, which was removed 
at certain times, the pus allowed to escape, and the cavity irrigated. 
The fine vitality and recuperative power of the patient enabled him to 
make a complete recovery with good health for many years. 


Aspiration was used quite often in cases of pleural ef- 
fusion. In one neglected case, a young male (24), single, a 
particular friend of mine, aspiration was used to no effect, 
with death resulting. 


Case v—Mr. M., single (25), college student, a telegrapher by oc- 
cupation. Had a bad case of pyemia. A surgeon was called and sections 
of two ribs removed to provide a free exit for the pus. He was bandaged 
snugly, but while in bed. The bandages were removed and the pus 
drained out twice a day. No attempt was made to heal up the opening. 
Irrigation employed. He gained rapidly, and insisted on working at 
his key at the telegraph office a few hours each day. He moved away and 
passed out of observation. 


Tonsillitis—General remarks—Very common; partly 
seasonal (spring and fall). We used gargles freely, and ap- 
plications made direct to the tonsil with a probang or camel’s 
hair pencil, of iodine, iron tincture, etc. A large number of 
cases resulted in peri-tonsillar abscesses (quinsy). As it was 
difficult to open the mouth far enough to see into the throat, 
we used a mouth-gag to protect the index finger exploring 
the affected region to detect fluctuation. With a curved index 
bistoury blade wrapped with a bandage to within one-half 
inch of the point, we fitted the back of it into the curved 
finger and guided by touch inserted the point to incise the 
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abscess. Quite often we used the sheathed circular knife of 
the tonsillotome to amputate very large tonsils. 

Otitis media—These cases of middle ear disease were usu- 
ally neglected until either spontaneous or surgically caused 
rupture of the eardrum took place which left a chronic dis- 
charge in most cases. Quite young children and younger 
adults we knew were in danger of mastoid disease. Occasion- 
ally their cases were sent to a Milwaukee surgeon for mas- 
toid operations; all of them were successful. The youngest 
was a child eighteen months old; the oldest a young woman 
of seventeen years. 

T'uberculosis—Often seen as there were many cases of 
the disease in that section at all times. They were rarely 
diagnosed while in the incipient stage, as the patient was not 
aware that he was very sick or in any danger. Moderately 
advanced cases were sometimes noted, but medical help was 
not usually sought until the cases were decidedly advanced. 
We had no knowledge of the dangers of contagion but were 
beginning to believe in it. 


Case vi—Miss K., (17), living on a farm ten miles from town. Found 
to be very sick at first visit and was confined to her bed very soon. The 
disease progressed rapidly toward a fatal ending. She had an older 
sister away at work who was called home to care for this favorite sister 
at about the time of my first visit. She was a large robust woman 
weighing 160 pounds and apparently in the best of health. Soon after 
she came, I made a visit and inquiring how the sick girl rested at night, 
I was told by the older sister that the patient slept quite a little while 
resting on her sister’s arm in the same bed. I warned her that this might 
be very dangerous practice and that she should stop it. This she refused 
to do. Before the year had ended after her sister’s death, she died of the 
same disease. 


I could cite numerous cases, of which this one is typical, 
and of the practice of sending cases (nearly always too far 
advanced) to the southwestern states for climatic help. Some 
of them were arrested temporarily, but none of them made 
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recoveries (except one) that I advised to seek that kind of 
help. I advised cases to exercise, because I did not know 
that they should be seeking complete rest and obeying the 
feeling that had prompted them to rest. ; 

Diphtheria—First recognized as a separate disease about 
1865, was another one of the so-called ‘Dispensations of 
Providence.’ Nothing was known of its dangerous contagion 
nor were any attempts made to isolate or quarantine the 
cases; hence, there were many cases in the same family and 
a large mortality. We treated the patients in a symptomatic, 
empirical, and expectant way, with no definite idea of what 
we could accomplish. We treated the throat in the usual 
way, and cases with laryngeal complications, the false mem- 
brane obstructing the breathing, often caused death by as- 
phyxiation: one of the tragic chapters in the history of 
medicine. | 

We often diagnosed cases as follicular tonsillitis and 
membraneous croup. In some cases, at least, the diagnosis 
should have been diphtheria. In 1881, one of my medical 
acquaintances made this mistake. It proved to be a case 
of diphtheria with fatal ending. He declared he would never 
make the same mistake again but would call all cases diph- 
theria to be safe. In a case of laryngitis with a false mem- 
brane, in my own family, I tested for the first time the use 
of iodide of sodium in large doses. A surgeon friend was 
waiting in the house during the night to perform tracheo- 
tomy at a moment’s notice, but the effect of the medicine 
made this unnecessary, and the membrane was expelled from 
the throat. My boy is living yet, fifty years of age. Iodide 
of calcium in small doses agrees with the stomach better 
and is very effective in all cases of croup. 

Scarlet fever—This disease, with its dangerous compli- 
cations and sequel, had about the same unsuccessful forms 
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of treatment, with no attempts to prevent its spread among 
the contacts. Each complication was treated symptomati- 
cally. The recurring epidemics of measles, whooping cough, 
and chicken pox received the same expectant care, with at- 
tention given to the complications of diseases of the lungs, 
eyes, and ears, occurring particularly in cases of measles. 


Case vii—Infant (18 months), ten miles from town. A rather mild 
case of scarlet fever, but a good deal of desquamation. Although warned 
of danger of exposure because of the lack of normal skin covering, the 
people were careless and allowed the exposure which changed the fine 
convalescence into a death in two or three days. 


Case viii and ix—Two sisters (18 and 20), making a fine recovery 
from measles, insisted upon going to a public dancing party (an annual 


affair) in spite of all protests and warnings, and both died within a week 
of pneumonia. 


Whooping cough—Can always be greatly benefited, and, 
I believe, cured by a frequent inhalation of a 1 per cent solu- 
tion of formaldehyde. 

Dysentery—Most largely a seasonal disease occurring in 
the late summer and early fall, along with gastroenteritis 
(cholera infantum in children), and sometimes causing great 
mortality. It took the profession a long time to connect the 
weather conditions with the disease, as we overlooked the 
fact that this was the season of warm days and much colder 
nights, and persons of all ages retiring after a hot day with 
heated bodies and more or less restless sleeping were likely 
to uncover the abdomen which during the day was always 
doubly clothed as compared with other parts of the body. 
After I had insisted upon mothers overcoming this difficulty 
by using a woolen bandage over a child’s abdomen at night, 
there were noticeably fewer cases. Some years later United 
States army surgeons found that this same precaution was 
necessary to protect their soldiers, especially when campaign- 
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ing in tropical or sub-tropical climates. I found it to be a 
very effective prophylactic. The laity believed the causes to 
be wholly of a dietary nature, both for infants and adults. 


Case x—C, A. Called eight miles in country to see a case of bloody 
flux in a young woman aged 16, who had a constant desire to empty the 
bowels, trying to do so at least every five minutes and passing only a 
small quantity of blood. I used an enema of semi-liquid wheat flour 
starch to which was added twenty or thirty drops of tincture of opium. 
This gave much needed relief and was repeated when required to obtain 
relief. Neutralizing cordial (American dispensatory formula) was al- 
ways given in these cases, and when needed as an anti-acid with better 
success apparent than resulted from other treatment employed by col- 
leagues. 


Typhoid fever—N early every person in those days at one 
time or another had typhoid. The transmission of the disease 
from one person to another in the same home was never 
even dreamed of. Sufficient care and attention was not 
given, even that of ordinary cleanliness, to the bowel move- 
ments nor to the part played by the hordes of flies found 
everywhere, alternately visiting the places where dejecta 
were disposed of and then contaminating the food eaten by 
the family. Drainages from nearby outhouses and barns 
into low-curbed wells took the disease germs, of which we 
knew nothing, into the drinking water employed in the 
home. Thus, sometimes every member of the family would 
have the disease following the first case in the home. It 
seemed certain that immunity was attained by those recover- 
ing from the disease. 


Case xi—F. S., farmer (30), had a typical, rather mild case of 
typhoid, was making a good convalescence, and had been fully warned 
of the danger of eating heartily of food of any kind to satisfy the hunger 
always present in convalescence. He refused to be governed by this 
advice. I returned home after three days’ absence to find him in the care 
of another physician. He died the following day. 
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Case xii—R. V., college student (25), had a very severe type of the 
disease. At the end of the second week he passed from a delirious 
stage into an unconscious condition in which he remained for eleven days. 
If a teaspoon were pressed upon his lower lip, his mouth would open and 
he would swallow small quantities of liquids. At the end of the uncon- 
scious period, though in a more than usual weak and emaciated condition, 
he made a gradual but complete recovery. Two consulting physicians saw 
him in this state of coma. Neither advised any addition to the treatment 
except to give whiskey freely. As I had never given any alcohol to a 
patient before that time nor since then, I refused to give it, but offered 
to surrender the case to either one of them if they thought they could 
save his life that way. They did not accept the challenge saying they 
would leave me to write the death certificate. 


I may as well give my principal reason for not giving 
any alcohol to my patients at this time. While reading in 
the office of my medical preceptor (Dr. Hubbard) in 1880, 
he was asked by another person to agree that alcohol was 
absolutely necessary in the practice of medicine. He refused 
to do this, saying: ‘As you know I often use it as a beverage, 
but in my sixteen years of practice, I am certain that I 
have done my patients harm by using it and I will never give 
any more as medicine.’ This made a strong impression on 
my mind for he was a very successful physician for that day. 

We changed our plan of treatment from not giving much 
of any food at all at one time, believing that there could be 
little or no intestinal digestion. Afterwards we seemed to 
have better success with feeding liquid foods, particularly 
cows’ milk at stated intervals. 


Case xiii—Miss M., student (17), ten miles from town. Rather 
frail physique, typical case with great weakness and prostration. The 
family called a physician who had formerly attended them, located 
thirty miles distant, for a consultation. He drove through the first part 
of the night and arrived at midnight. He could not stay until I could 
reach there, but wrote a nice letter to me saying: “Your treatment is all 
right, but I had your patient moved into the sitting room to get her out 
of that small bedroom and get better ventilation and a chance to breathe. 
Also, had lighter bed covers as she has heat enough of her own.’ I never 
forgot these lessons from an older colleague. 
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Antipyrine had been advised in current medical litera- 
ture as a medicine to reduce high temperatures, given in ten 
grain doses. This was the first of the great family of coal- 
tar derivatives now in use that came to my attention. As we 
were always anxious to reduce temperatures, I gave her a 
dose of ten grains and drove hoe ten miles to find a tele- 
gram asking me to return at once. I found the patient in 
apparently a dying condition, cold surface, much sweating, 
semi-conscious, etc. Giving her strychnia and quinine as 
stimulants and using dry heat, she had vitality enough to 
gradually rally and finally recover. It was the first and last 
dose of antipyrine that I ever gave. 


Case xiv—R. M., male, married (35), merchant. This was a very 
severe case and profuse rectal hemorrhages occurred. A consultant had 
one recommendation to make: ‘Give enough opium to produce a real 
stasis.’ The case seemed so desperate that this was done. The bleeding 
ceased and, as happens so often in this disease, he very slowly rallied and 
recovered. (Living yet.) To illustrate the degree of prostration that may 
be reached, he whispered to me one morning: ‘Say, Doc, I can cross one 
foot over the other’; he surely thought that was an accomplishment. 
Such an optimistic attitude helped also. 


Case xv—J. S., male, single (30), clerk, ten miles from my office. A 
very severe case. He was rooming with friends who, at my suggestion, 
employed a nurse who had received training in a hospital. I feared that 
hemorrhages might occur and, at an early evening visit, told the nurse 
that if it did occur to call me at once at home. I awakened in the night 
glad to find that no call had come as yet. I did not hurry to make a 
morning call, as no word had been received, but saw him about 10:00 
A.M. One glance at the patient clearly told what had happened. Taking 
the nurse out of the room in answer to questions she said he had had 
three large hemorrhages during the night. I told the people in the home 
in a very short sentence: “The sick man has a new doctor or a new nurse 
at once.’ In fifteen minutes the nurse was on her way. The incident may 
be worth telling because it happens oftener than it should. Her excuse 
for not calling me was as follows: “While nursing a typhoid patient for 
a prominent doctor, he had prescribed some medicine for an exactly 
similar case. It was not all used and I had it with me, so I gave your 
patient some of it during the night, instead of calling you.’ 
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Remittent fever—Cases were very seldom seen. Their 
etiology was never even hinted at. Characterized by high 
fever, which ‘remitted’ about once a week with several re- 
lapses ; cases usually recovered. 

Intermittent fever—Had been almost universally pres- 
ent twenty-five years before but cases were not seen very 
often unless an initial case along some of the mosquito in- 
fested creek valleys gave the mosquitoes an opportunity to 
convey the disease to others. Of course, we knew nothing 
of this work being done by them. Their cousins from the 
southlands never seemed to wander far enough away from 
home to bring yellow fever to us. Our one remedy for ma- 
Jaria, quinine, previously proven to be a certain specific, I 
found to be more effective when I added powdered red pep- 
per to the quinine, and that this addition largely or entirely 
prevented tinnitus aurium. This use of the red pepper was 
told to me.by a layman in my boyhood, and quickly cured the 
worst case of malaria that I had ever seen, brought from an 
Arkansas swamp to Illinois, about 1867. 

Smallpox—This disease was quite often seen, mostly in 
sporadic cases, though at one time I had forty cases under 
observation. Many people were not protected by vaccination 
because of considerable opposition to the use of it. There 
was some reason for this attitude while humanized virus was 
mainly depended on. During the period of which we are 
writing no bovine virus had been introduced. I have full 
faith in the protection afforded by vaccination. In the many 
cases that I have seen in many different families, some of 
them previously protected, even if many years before, and 
living in the home with severe cases, never had the disease. 
The danger in making an error of diagnosis between chicken 
pox and smallpox is ever present. I knew such an error at 
one time caused a real epidemic in a small city. 
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Enteritis—We had many cases that we called enteritis 
with quite a large mortality attending them. No doubt 
quite a large proportion of these should have been diagnosed 
as appendicitis. The discovery that there was such a diseased 
condition had not been made at this time. We seldom hear of 
enteritis at the present time. In these former times perito- 
nitis was the common and fatal ending of these cases. 

In 1885, or 1886, I was asked to remove a growth from a 
man’s lower lip. He informed me he would not take chloro- 
form because he had been told that, owing to the condition of 
his heart, it would be unsafe for him to do so. The public 
press had made the laity familiar with the use of cocaine- 
muriate because of its use on General Grant’s throat. He 
asked me if I would use that in his case. This drug was new 
and very high priced, but I had secured some and following 
the suggestion in medical literature I used a 10 per cent solu- 
tion. I had a medical student in the office with me who served 
as an assistant. Very soon after using it, while completing 
our arrangements (the instruments were not sterilized, but 
were reasonably clean) he commenced to breathe with diffi- 
culty and said: ‘I am feeling very strangely.’ Almost im- 
mediately he became unconscious. My assistant put an elec- 
tric battery into operation and I used artificial respiration a 
short time. His breathing and the action of his heart were 
very unsatisfactory; however, I decided to do the operation 
at once, thinking that the shock and flow of blood might help 
him. While we did this, he showed some improvement in the 
color of his face and otherwise. When we had almost com- 
pleted the closing of the wound with stitches, he moved a lit- 
tle and soon afterwards said: ‘Stop, you’re hurting me!’ I 
replied, from the reaction and relief that I felt from my pre- 
vious anxiety: ‘I am glad you know that I am hurting you 
and I shall keep right on doing so for a while.’ Any one can 
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imagine whether I have ever used a cocaine solution of the 
same strength since. 


SEVERAL THERAPEUTIC STATEMENTS AND REVIEW 


Very active antipyretics, always heart depressants ex- 
cept quinine, were commonly used by many doctors to reduce 
high temperatures. Quite large doses were employed of all 
the medicines used. This error was gradually eliminated by 
changing to a greatly reduced dosage. Aconite and veratrum 
were two of the medicines used frequently. Veratrum is a 
very efficient remedy in eclampsia. We seemed to think that 
a large part of our treatment should be to reduce tempera- 
ture. We had no knowledge of infection as an etiological 
factor, which led us into error. The doctor had to learn ex- 
perimentally the details of nursing and instruct those who 
helped to care for the sick. We accomplished much by nurs- 
ing care and of necessity became keen observers of every 
symptom and condition of the patient. We did learn much 
by examining the tongue and noting the rate and other char- 
acteristics of the pulse. 

Once in former times, one person was heard to say to 
another: “These doctors are strange fellows. They insist on 
looking at your tongue and feeling your pulse to find out 
what is the matter with you even though they do know they 
have been called to care for a broken leg.’ 

One patient was quoted as saying reproachfully to the 
doctor: ‘Doctor, no tongue can tell how badly I feel.’ 

A doctor calling on a woman patient had told her that 
most of all she needed rest, and she, knowing the practice 
of doctors in those days, said: “Why doctor, you’ve not even 
looked at my tongue?’ He did so and in an absent minded, 
musing kind of way said: “Yes, that needs rest, too.’ 
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Analgesics were probably used too freely as they tended 
to mask important symptoms and aside from the relief of 
pain had no desirable therapeutic effect in most cases. 

Sedatives and diaphoretics were quite freely used and 
were less objectionable, I think. Valuable remedies, some of 
which have been referred to previously, have survived the 
test of years, such as: hydrastis canadensis in all cases affect- 
ing mucous membranes; neutralizing cordial, a remedy of 
greatest possible value; formaldehyde, in whooping cough 
cases; most especially iodide of sodium or calcium as a de- 
pendable agent in all cases of laryngitis of whatever nature; 
and echinacea is not excelled as an internal remedy for sep- 
ticemia. Therapeutic nihilism is not strictly modernistic. Be- 
fore the dictum of Dr. O. W. Holmes, about the year 1882 
a friend of mine was in consultation with a German educated 
physician who said: ‘There are only four medicines you 
know—qui-nine, opi-wm, calo-mel, and whiskey.’ 











REMINISCENCES OF NINE DECADES 
Burr W. Jones 


URING my course in the university, at one of the few 

down town social functions which I attended, I met and 
became acquainted with Olive L. Hoyt. I managed to con- 
tinue the acquaintance, occasionally called at her home, and 
before long found her so interesting and attractive in every 
way that no other young woman whom I met or knew seemed 
in the same class. During my junior and senior years, she 
was away in the East attending a woman’s college under the 
management of Miss Elizabeth Earle, who had been precep- 
tress at our university during the régime of President Chad- 
bourne. Olive returned to Madison about the time when I 
started on my short career at Portage. Our acquaintance 
was renewed, while in Portage we corresponded, and it was 
one of the pleasures of my glad return to Madison that I 
should have the privilege of again enjoying her society. Af- 
ter I came back to Madison, our friendship and companion- 
ship went on happily until about the middle of the year 
1873, when we became engaged to be married. By that time 
I thought that after a little the income from my profession 
would enable me to maintain a home, and in December, 1873, 
we were married. 

Lansing W. Hoyt, Olive’s father, came from New York 
state to Madison in the year 1850. He was then married and 
had been fairly prosperous as a merchant. He was uni- 
versally trusted and respected by those who knew him. For 
a time he was a merchant in Wisconsin, and some of his east- 
ern friends sent him funds for investment in the new state. 
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He was caught in the panic of 1857 and lost substantially all 
he had; it was a heavy burden for him to pay his own debts 
and rescue those for whom he had acted as agent. But he 
paid all his obligations to the last cent. He was a devoted 
Congregationalist and with a few others had signed obliga- 
tions necessary for the erection of the First Congregational 
church. It was expected that these notes would be paid by 
the church, but the panic left the load on the shoulders of 
Mr. Hoyt and two or three others, and it was a long struggle 
before he could free himself from debt. He was an ex- 
cellent business man, had learned his lessons from the hard 
experiences of the panic (as many are learning their les- 
sons now), and after he had passed middle life he gained a 
fair competence. His wife Melvina was, before their mar- 
riage, a teacher in New York. She bravely shared his trials 
and his enjoyments in the pioneer days in the new little city 
of Madison. She was a fine looking, charming woman, de- 
voted to her church and admired by a large circle of friends. 

The following incident shows that Olive was wiser than 
I. In the late autumn my intended marriage was known to 
various people, and among others, to one who had the sale of 
a home only three or four blocks from the capitol park. It 
was a comfortable house which could be bought for $2,000 
and it was urged as a great inducement that this would in- 
clude the house completely furnished. The argument that 
there would be no bother or trouble about buying furniture 
quite appealed to my simple mind, and on the evening after 
receiving the offer I went to the Hoyt home and unfolded 
the plan with enthusiasm to Olive. She heard me through 
in silence, and as I was about to finish my story, I saw a 
tear rolling down her cheek. Of course, that tear nipped my 
project in the bud. She was not much pleased with the loca- 
tion of the place, but the house with the furniture seemed 
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repulsive to her. During our thirty-two years and more of 
married life, I do not remember that any other language 
or proposition of mine to her produced a tear. 

Fortunately about this time good Timothy Brown pro- 
posed another plan. He owned a cozy house on the rear of 
the lot which was needed for the new post office (where the 
Manchester block now is) and he said that he would move 
that house to a lot on Langdon street near Francis street 
and have it in readiness for occupancy by December. This 
lot was then covered by trees and hazel brush and it seemed 
to me too far from the Capitol square. Olive warmly favored 
this plan and her better judgment was proven by the fact 
that years later the market value of the Langdon street 
property was three or four times that of the lot on the other 
street. 

Of necessity we lived in that modest house the simple life. 
We managed from the beginning to have a maid for do- 
mestic help, although as I remember, the weekly wage was 
about two dollars. By careful economy we managed to pay, 
in a few years, the $1,800 mortgage on the home, and some 
years later added a good-sized wing which gave us, for those 
times, a spacious parlor and another sleeping room above. 

Olive, devoted to music, was a good amateur pianist. 
This often brought other lovers of music to our home, and 
the music on the piano and the singing played quite an im- 
portant part in our social life. In those days young women 
who could sing well, though they were not prima donnas, 
were willing to sing for the enjoyment of their friends in 
social parties. I wonder that this is no longer true. To be 
candid, I must admit that it was one of the misfortunes of 
my life that I could not appreciate instrumental music and 
could not tell “Yankee Doodle’ from “The Star Spangled 
Banner.’ But I was proud of my wife and could enjoy 
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merriment and good singing. With our neighbors we en- 
joyed cards, including whist, although for some years Don 
Pedro was the fashion. It was a jolly game and did not call 
for any great outlay of brain power. We were both fond of 
reading, and as we had similar tastes in literature, we read 
many books aloud, and this has ever been the custom in my 
family. In my farm life I had not acquired the art of danc- 
ing though I could lumber through the quadrille and Vir- 
ginia reel; therefore we seldom went to dancing parties. 

For eight or nine years our family life went on very 
smoothly without any marked events and much like the life 
of other young lawyers who were struggling to make their 
way in their profession. After two or three years I was very 
busy with my work and often in the midst of a lawsuit was 
compelled to work in the evening. 

Our first important trip away from home was in 1876 
when we went to the World’s fair in Philadelphia. It was an 
important event and my first vacation. I went with the reso- 
lution of making the most of the great exhibition and of 
‘improving my mind,’ and for a few days worked like a 
beaver to store my mind, taking advantage of a great oppor- 
tunity. But then we met Colonel and Mrs. Vilas. He had 
gone for a real vacation from his work, and after that meet- 
ing we were content to join them and have a ‘good time.’ 

After this vacation in Philadelphia, life went on as usual 
with reading, drives, picnics, little gatherings at home, and 
with the round of lawsuits in Dane and other counties. 

Naturally, we were often at the home of Olive’s parents 
as they were at ours, and the holiday family gatherings were 
always observed as they still are by those of us who have 
survived. My brother-in-law, Frank Hoyt, reminds me that 
for sixty years we have had our Thanksgiving dinners to- 
gether. | 
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I think of no very unusual events until I formed a part- 
nership with Francis J. Lamb, one of the veteran lawyers 
of Madison, who had long been a partner of George B. 
Smith referred to above. 

Mr. Lamb was a well trained lawyer of the old school, 
and no lawyer in our city was better versed in all the details 
of practice. He was industrious, conservative, and generally 
supposed to be a very serious man. He was serious in his 
devotion to his church and political party and in his general 
demeanor; but he had a fine sense of humor which I do not 
think the general public fully realized. He had an inex- 
haustible fund of short, snappy stories which he could draw 
upon, and innumerable, apt proverbs with which to illustrate 
his conversations or discussions of the problems which would 
arise. 

The partnership continued quite satisfactorily until Sep- 
tember, 1882, when something happened which quite changed 
the current of my affairs. I was trying a jury case in Bara- 
boo in which my opponent was James W. Lusk of Reeds- 
burg, a very able lawyer, who afterward became one of the 
leaders of the St. Paul bar. 

While we were thus engaged, a boy came into the court 
room and handed me a telegram which ran something like 
this: ‘Dodgeville, Wisconsin. You will be nominated for 
Congress by the Convention if you consent. Chairman.’ 

I knew that the Democratic convention was then in ses- 
sion in that city, but no one had ever mentioned my name 
to me in that connection, and I had not dreamed of being a 
candidate. So the telegram came as a complete surprise. 
I handed it across the table to Judge Lusk, who was well 
known as a Democrat. He read the telegram, looked at the 
ceiling for a moment as if lost in thought, motioned to the 
boy for a blank, took his pen and wrote as follows: ‘I will 
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abide the action of the Convention. Burr W. Jones.’ He did 
not assume full responsibility but handed the dispatch to me, 
and after a little hesitation I gave it to the boy. Meanwhile, 
not a word had been spoken; kind Judge Stewart had not 
used his common word ‘proceed.’ The whole incident had not 
consumed more than three or four minutes, but the die had 
been cast. I had lost my precious independence as a lawyer 
and was ‘in the hands of my friends.’ The lawsuit went on as 
if nothing had happened, but that night, or the next morn- 
ing, the newspapers announced that I had been unanimously 
nominated for congress. I have given this transaction in 
some detail because it illustrates the striking contrast be- 
tween the old method and the new of nominating candidates 
for office. 

In those days there was no long struggle between can- 
didates before the primaries; there were no primaries. There 
were no paid advertisements of candidates in the news- 
papers, no photographs of candidates in the shop windows 
and on walls and telegraph poles; there were no vast sums 
of money expended simply to determine who the candidates 
should be. The conventions were generally held in Septem- 
ber, and as the election came early in November, the contest 
was necessarily confined to a few weeks. I was not greatly 
elated by the news of my nomination. Although I fully ap- 
preciated the honor, there seemed little prospect of success. 

Soon after the close of the convention in Dodgeville, my 
campaign began. It consisted simply of making speeches in 
all the counties in my district. For some years before the 
convention I had appeared in the western counties of the 
district and tried cases in the courts, but my personal ac- 
quaintance in those counties was very limited, indeed. I 
had also made in those counties some political and other ad- 
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dresses. After a little the situation became quite amusing 
and promising for my success. 

The district was overwhelmingly Republican and had 
elected no Democrat to congress for many years. Before the 
Republican convention two very prominent candidates had 
entered the field: George C. Hazelton of Grant county, 
who was and had been for several terms the sitting member, 
and EK. W. Keyes of Madison, who had long been a wheel 
horse and boss in the Republican party. There was a bitter 
fight in the convention and at its end each of these gentlemen 
declared that he had been legally nominated. They were both 
strong characters, widely known in political life, with hosts 
of friends, while in comparison I was a mere novice in the po- 
litical arena. 

In those days there was no so-called ‘Progressive party’ 
in the state. The Prohibitionists always had their ticket, but 
the vote drawn from both the other parties was generally 
comparatively small. 

I enjoyed the campaign as I found the Democrats en- 
thusiastic and united and quite satisfied over the family quar- 
rel in the other party. I took no part in this quarrel, treat- 
ing the rival candidates respectfully, but naturally made no 
efforts to effect a compromise between them. 

The tariff had long been and still is a perennial bone of 
contention between the two great parties, and during the 
campaign I fought for lower tariffs in place of the high 
protective duties advocated by the other party. 

The Democratic party has always had as part of its plat- 
form planks, economy in governmental affairs. This became 
a popular slogan in 1882. The last congress had been extrav- 
agant in its appropriations especially in the River and Har- 
bor bill. There had been such extravagance in selecting 
small rivers and even creeks under the pretense of aiding 
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navigation that it was easy to stir the interested taxpayers 
either to laughter or indignation at the wasteful extrava- 
gance of the party in power. 

The election in November, 1882, was a landslide for the 
Democratic party on the national issues. The house of rep- 
resentatives gained a good majority. Three or four mem- 
bers were elected in Wisconsin as Democrats in districts 
which had been overwhelmingly Republican. 

Although the campaign was made easy for me by reason 
of the family quarrel in the other party, I had a consider- 
able majority over the aggregate votes of the two other 
candidates. Indeed, I would probably have been elected if 
there had been perfect harmony among the leaders of the 
other camp, since the rank and file of voters were disgusted 
with the extravagance which had run riot in the last con- 
gress and on national issues did not feel bound by party 
ties. 

In those days it was the custom in Madison when any vic- 
tories came to the Democrats (which were rare occasions) 
to have a ratification rally in the assembly room of the cap- 
itol. So when it was settled that a Democrat had been elected 
to congress in the district, the rally followed. Speeches were 
made to an enthusiastic audience by the party leaders. The 
crowd realized that this was an ‘off year’ election and was 
much amused by a statement in my little speech in which I 
said that it would be fine if there were some way by which 
I could ‘pickle my majority’ for the next election. 

The campaign had cost me some time from my legal 
work, but very little cash. I paid my railroad fare and hotel 
bills when they were not paid by the local committee, and 
doubtless made a moderate contribution to the campaign 


committee. Presumably $300 would cover the whole ex- 
pense. 
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When the campaign was hottest, David S. Rose, then 
living at Darlington, sent a telegram: ‘All the saloon-keep- 
ers and their friends are fighting you. What shall we do?’ 
I visited not one of the saloons and paid them not a cent. 
Some of those interested in politics in those days fancied that 
saloon-keepers were quite potent in political campaigns. I 
never shared that view. I believed that when they got their 
cash, they were no longer interested. 

I am reminded of an incident in early Madison history 
where there was a contest for the mayoralty between two 
prominent citizens. One of them went to a saloon-keeper 
and asked: ‘Has my opponent been here?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

“What did he leave?’ 

“Ten dollars.’ 

“Here are five more that will make it fifteen.’ 

It was then the absurd rule that a newly elected mem- 
ber of congress did not take his seat until more than a year 
after his election, so that I resumed my work in the office 
and in the courts waiting until December, 1883, before com- 
mencing my official duties. Having some curiosity to see 
what kind of a job was before me, I made my first trip to 
Washington and for three or four days watched the proceed- 
ings at the close of the Forty-seventh congress. I there 
observed the leaders on both sides; I made a few acquaint- 
ances and in the noise and bustle of those closing days saw 
what kind of bedlam was before me. 

Naturally, during the period which intervened before the 
opening of the Forty-eighth congress, I paid more attention 
than before to congressional proceedings, trying to familiar- 
ize myself with the modes of procedure and the kinds of 
issues which were likely to call for attention. 
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During the year and more following the election, life 
went on as usual except that in the summer of 1883 my 
daughter Marion was born, which was an event far more 
important in my family than the election to any office would 
have been. 

When I went with my family to Washington early in 
December, 1883, we settled ourselves in a boarding house 
recommended by Mr. and Mrs. N. Egleston (old friends 
of the Hoyt family). Mr. Egleston was then chief of the 
Forestry division and with his family was boarding at the 
same place. The house was six or eight blocks from the 
capitol and was known as the old Chase mansion. It was 
here that Salmon P. Chase had pondered over affairs of 
state, and his fascinating daughter Kate Chase Sprague 
had reigned as one of the leaders of Washington society. 
There we remained comfortably quartered during the two 
sessions of the Forty-eighth congress. 

There were then nearly 300 members of the house; of 
these about five-sixths were lawyers, tending to show that 
the masses then thought of the lawyers as statesmen. I 
wonder if they are of the same opinion still. I was one of 
the younger members, only four being younger, as I remem- 
ber. I believe, although I am not absolutely certain, that I 
am the sole survivor. 

I was appointed on two committees; one on improve- 
ments of the Mississippi river, the other on war claims. There 
had been no recent great floods on the Mississippi and that 
committee was not very active and did not call for any 
great amount of labor. It was quite different as to the other 
committee. Although the Civil war had closed about eigh- 
teen years before, there were innumerable claims by those 
who had suffered or who claimed to have suffered losses of 
property caused by the federal troops during the war. Many 
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of these claims were filed by those who had been or claimed to 
have been loyal citizens; others by those who were disloyal. 

The proofs consisted of great files of affidavits and testi- 
mony taken before commissions, which had to be carefully 
examined. Some of the claims were for large amounts and 
often attorneys would appear before the committee in be- 
half of the claimants. On one occasion Robert G. Ingersoll, 
one of the most gifted orators of his generation, so appeared 
and we heard a specimen of his persuasive eloquence. 

I spent much time studying these voluminous files and 
tried to reach my conclusions without bias. I was second on 
this committee and during a considerable time had to act 
as chairman owing to the illness of the chairman, Mr. Ged- 
des, of Ohio. Generally, but not always, the reports of the 
committee were approved by the house. 

Although the work on this committee was quite exacting, 
I found time to give some attention to other subjects, and 
never worked more diligently then during those two sessions 
of congress. It is a well known fact that it is one of the 
woes of some of the congressmen that they cannot as often 
as they wish get the recognition of the speaker, especially 
where they feel responsible for the passage of local bills for 
which their constituents are clamoring. I was spared this 
disappointment which has so often embittered members of 
congress and never failed to be recognized when I made the 
attempt. This may have been partly due to the fact that I 
did not make the attempt too often, and partly that my ever 
faithful friend, Colonel Vilas, who was then prominent in 
national politics, had written to the speaker some words of 
commendation of me. 

My maiden speech in my new role was in advocacy of the 
pleuropneumonia bill, the object of which was to prevent, so 
far as possible, a quiet prevalent disease among cattle, about 
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which the farmers of the West and Middle West were much 
concerned. 

Since one of the principal issues in the political campaign 
had been that of economy in government affairs, I naturally 
paid considerable attention to that subject, and one of my 
speeches related to the reckless extravagance of government 
in the public printing department. I pointed out some of the 
abuses in that branch, but mirabile dictu, the same kind of 
extravagance still goes on and many millions of dollars are 
squandered every year on printed matter which goes into 
wastebaskets and junk piles all over the United States. 

On another occasion I made a speech opposing an appro- 
priation for the payment of the French Spoliation claims 
which had their origin about seventy years before. Some of 
those claims had some merit, and I believe that some of them 
were afterward allowed. 

I also opposed a bill which provided for the construction 
of a Hennepin canal and argued that it was not practicable 
and that the appropriation would be extravagant. 

By far the most important measure before the Forty- 
eighth congress was the Morrison tariff bill. Accordingly, I 
spent more time in preparing a speech on this than on any 
other subject. 

Although there was a good working majority in the 
house and although it was hoped and expected that a bill be 
passed reducing the excessive tariff rates, the Morrison bill 
failed to pass. This was because there was quite a solid block 
of Democratic members who voted with the Republicans on 
this issue. These members came from such manufacturing 
states as Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York, and they felt 
that they must represent the interest of their constituents 
rather than yield to the demand of their party or the party 
platform. 
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The salary in those days was $5,000 per year, not $10,000 
as now, and no offices were furnished. Members were al- 
lowed no clerks or assistants, and there was no opportunity 
for the nepotism of which we hear so much at present. If 
members brought their relatives into the public service, as no 
doubt they did at times, it was for service in the other de- 
partments of government. 

Since the executive (President Arthur) was a Republi- 
can, I had no patronage to bestow, and I could sympathize 
with a few of my Republican friends who told how their 
footsteps were dogged by constituents and their mails were 
flooded by letters begging for appointments to office. 

While in Washington, I heard many tales of the lofty 
ambitions of those who had come for their rewards for party 
service in helping to elect their representatives; such as those 
who aspired to high places in bureaus or departments and 
finally were glad to become messengers; or of the man who 
dreamed of being a diplomatist in Europe but after long 
waiting went home with a return ticket and a new suit of 
clothes. 

We had to dispose of many bags of seeds and innum- 
erable public documents allowed us for distribution among 
our constituents. As Uncle Sam paid all the postage, I sent 
away my share trying to be cheerful in this highly intellec- 
tual work, hoping, though many times doubting, whether the 
recipients would be profited by their gifts, and incidentally 
hoping that they would not forget the name of their con- 


gressman. 

Although the Civil war had closed nearly twenty years 
before, the pension claims were still alive and ‘kicking,’ and 
much of my time was consumed in looking after the claims 
of my constituents. Many of these claims are still alive and 
will remain alive for a generation or two to come as there are 
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now a few receiving pensions growing out of the war of 
1812. Fortunately, the pensioners did not come by thou- 
sands to camp on the trail of their representatives, but they 
and their attorneys kept up with us a lively correspondence 
which had to be attended to. 

To be of service, I had to go very often to the pension 
office; in the high-brow work I would look over the files and 
inquire as politely as possible whether the decision could be 
expedited. This part of my work, although quite a time- 
consumer, was not unpleasant, as unlike much of my other 
work, it brought results. At least I often had letters from 
those who had received their pensions expressing their heart- 
felt thanks. One proud father wrote that he had shown his 
gratitude by naming a son after me. Who says that repub- 
lics are ungrateful? 

On the whole, my short congressional career was a rather 
pleasant experience. I had always been interested in public 
affairs and public men, and this gave me the opportunity 
to see the working of governmental affairs at close range. 

My wife and I, at receptions and other social functions, 
saw enough of social life in Washington to satisfy our curi- 
osity. We were not invited to the official or exclusive din- 
ners given by President Arthur and Mr. Frelinghuysen, sec- 
retary of state; but as we did not expect to be invited, we 
were not disappointed. I had perfect health and was able 
to attend every session, and during the later days of the sec- 
ond half was sometimes in attendance far into the night and 
until the early morning hours. 

Fortunately, there was no law or custom which com- 
pelled me to listen to every word every other member had 
to say; and when a speech became too long and prosy, I 
could busy myself at my desk carrying on my correspon- 
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dence, and would find many other members listening in the 
same way. 

There was not a day during the Forty-eighth congress 
when there were not incidents of an interesting, amusing, 
and even exciting character. There might be under consider- 
ation some subject in which there was but little general in- 
terest when unexpectedly some member would rise and in a 
short, eloquent speech, hold the attention of every member 
and the galleries; or there might be some witty remark 
which would be followed by roars of laughter; or some mem- 
ber might sarcastically reflect on the record of another mem- 
ber, or that of a committee, while others would rise to inter- 
rupt and retort and there would be cries of ‘Mr. Speaker’ 
followed by the pounding of the gavel calling the noisy 
crowd to order. 

I found plenty of grounds for criticising the way in 
which the business of the house was conducted. I only men- 
tion a few—among them were extravagant appropriations 
of the public funds, unnecessary adjournments, unnecessar- 
ily long delays over holidays, and the management of con- 
tested elections of members. 

It was one of the pleasant features of my term in con- 
gress that I had the opportunity of observing and becoming 
acquainted, though sometimes slightly, with many leaders of 
both political parties of whom I had read for years. 

There was no abler man in the Forty-eighth congress 
than Speaker John G. Carlisle of Kentucky. For years he 
had been one of the most distinguished leaders in the Demo- 
cratic party and had made keynote speeches defending its 
policies. He was a man of fine presence, courteous, even 
tempered, and always a true gentleman. He was a great 
lawyer, a real statesman, and a parliamentarian of marvelous 
skill. Sometimes when a bill was brought up for consider- 
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ation, it would be followed in quick succession by so many 
motions and proposed amendments that there seemed noth- 
ing before the house but a tangled web. But with his keen 
mind and perfect knowledge of the rules, he would state his 
rulings with his reasons so clearly and fairly as to excite our 
wonder and admiration. 

When at the close of the second session the usual vote of 
thanks to the speaker was offered, there was not a dissenting 
vote and there was such an ovation and such enthusiasm from 
both sides of the house as must have deeply touched the heart 
of the great leader. It was a striking contrast to the scene 
which occurred when a similar motion was offered at the 
close of the Forty-seventh congress. 

Speaker Carlisle treated me with more consideration 
than I deserved, for on one occasion he called me to the 
chair and there I presided for about an hour. Such a request 
very rarely came to a new member. Doubtless I performed 
only indifferently well, as although I had studied the rules, 
I was wholly inexperienced in legislative procedure. But I 
was grateful for the honor, and as I now reflect on the in- 
cident and realize how poverty-stricken I was as to know- 
ledge of parliamentary procedure, I am reminded of the 
fellow who asked for a loan of five dollars and received this 
reply: ‘I haven’t a cent in my pocket but I appreciate the 
compliment.’ 

One of the prominent Republicans was William McKin- 
ley, afterward president. He seldom addressed the house 
and when he did, his remarks related to the tariff. There were 
many abler debaters than he, but his especial knowledge of 
the subject, and his known high character and charming per- 
sonality, all combined to give for him the closest attention 
whenever he took the floor. 
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William R. Morrison of Illinois was chairman of the 
ways and means committee, and nominally the floor leader 
on the Democratic side. He was a plain man and had the 
appearance of a well dressed, prosperous farmer. He was 
not an orator and not equipped for the rough and tumble 
of debate in such a body, but he had long experience in con- 
gress, was sagacious, genial and popular, and had great in- 
fluence in the house. There was a member of his delegation 
whom he thoroughly disliked, perhaps because he talked too 
much, perhaps for other reasons. Once Morrison was very 
ill; both he and his physician expected that he would die. 
When a couple of his colleagues called to pay their respects, 
he said: ‘Now when it is all over with me, the boys of the 
delegation will probably say something about me at the me- 
morial, but I don’t want you to let that damned 
word.’ 

Andrew G. Curtin of Pennsylvania had been widely 
known, having been governor of Pennsylvania and minister 
to Russia, but I saw but little of him as he took little part in 
the debates. 

William Walter Phelps of New Jersey had been minister 
to Austria. He was a well educated, cultured man, a bril- 
liant debater, and fond of social life. I remember him well 
because he answered me when I made a speech on the French 
Spoliation claims. This led to a pleasant acquaintance with 
him. 

I remember Thomas B. Reed of Maine as the most bril- 
liant debater in the house. I believe that Colonel William F. 
Vilas in his prime would have surpassed him and would have 
had greater influence in making an address before a great 
crowd, but Reed was a past master in the art of making a 
short speech in such an assembly as the house of representa- 
tives. He seldom spoke for more than ten minutes, often not 
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more than five. When apparently absorbed in reading (he 
enjoyed French literature in the original), he would slowly 
raise his massive frame, and in measured tones of the choic- 
est English, hold the attention of every person in the house. 
A friend of mine in New York wrote asking me to show a 
little attention to two Englishmen who were about to visit 
Washington. I went with them to the gallery where for a 
little time we listened to a dull debate. Fortunately Reed 
rose and made one of those short telling speeches which he 
seemed able to make any day without any preparation. My 
visitors were taken off their feet, and one of them said: 
“There is no one in England who would be his match.’ 

I have listened to several lively debates in the house of 
commons but I heard no one who was his equal in running 
debate. He was at his best in scoring the policies of the 
Democratic party; while I was sensitive to his biting sar- 
casm, I had a kind of enjoyment in the artistry of the per- 
formance. However, this gift of sarcasm was dangerous for 
him. He afterward became speaker and was called “The 
Czar.’ He could not resist the temptation to perpetrate a 
cynical witticism even on members of his own party. When 
he became candidate for the presidency, he found that he had 
left too many scars among leaders in his own party who 
otherwise might have rallied to his support. 

He had a Shakespearean head but was very, very stout. 
It was reported that once when he was asked his weight, he 
answered by saying: ‘No gentleman weighs over 200 
pounds.’ It was told of him that when he was a much young- 
er man, he was managing and preparing for a great political 
mass meeting in Maine. A prominent orator who was billed 
to speak, telegraphed: “Wash out on line—cannot be there.’ 
Reed answered by telegram: ‘Buy another shirt and come 
along.’ Once a member of the house who spoke too often 
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and too indifferently, said: ‘Mr. Speaker, I would rather 
be right than be president.’ Instantly Reed interjected: 
‘Never mind, you'll never be either.’ 

One of the most distinguished and one of the most mod- 
est men in the chamber was John H. Reagan of Texas. He 
made no claim to oratory but won his distinction by long 
patient original work on the subject of interstate commerce, 
and in my judgment we owe to him more than to any other 
person the control which the federal government came to 
have over commerce between the several states. 

When in Texas, I have often asked men interested in 
public affairs to name three or four of those who had been 
the most eminent sons of Texas. Invariably Reagan was one 
of those named. 

There was no more familiar figure in the house than that 
of Joe Cannon of Illinois. He was one of the most prom- 
inent members of the appropriations committee (there was 
then only one committee on appropriations) and its func- 
tions were of vast importance. ‘Uncle Joe’ could not be 
called an orator and yet with swinging arms, a loud voice, 
and a head full of facts, he was an effective debater. He was 
a warm partisan of the ‘Stand Patter’ type, and like Reed, 
enjoyed roasting the Democrats; but his speeches had none 
of that biting sarcasm which would leave a sting. In later 
sessions he became speaker of the house and was the subject 
of bitter attack from the ‘Progressives.’ At home he was 
thrifty and prosperous financially, but was always rather 
careless about his dress. It was reported that at one time his 
daughter felt that his overcoat was too shabby for a con- 
gressman to wear and that after much persuasion she won 
his consent to go to a dealer and buy a new one. Meanwhile 
she had seen the dealer and they agreed upon a really suit- 
able coat; the price quoted to Cannon was to be reduced 
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while she would see that the clothier had full pay. So al- 
though the real price was sixty dollars, Cannon should pay 
only thirty-five. When he went to the lobby, he proudly 
showed the coat and boasted of his bargain. Another mem- 
ber heard his story and said: ‘Joe, that’s a good coat, and 
I'll give you forty-five dollars for it.’ 

‘Done,’ said Joe, and the coat was sold again. 

I do not vouch for the truth of this yarn, it may be like 
so many ‘apocryphal’ stories of famous politicians, but it’s 
good enough to repeat. 

John D. Long of Massachusetts was one of the most 
accomplished members of the house. He had been governor 
of Massachusetts, and while McKinley was president, was 
secretary of the navy. I came to know him quite well and 
much enjoyed the acquaintance. 

Samuel S. Cox of New York (often called ‘Sunset’ Cox) 
was a very familiar figure. He had long been active and 
prominent in political life and was one of the ablest debaters 
of the Democratic side. He not only took part in running 
debates but delivered elaborate addresses on leading issues. 
No member was better known as a humorist; in fact, he had 
written an entertaining book entitled Why We Laugh. He 
once told me how he prepared his important speeches. He 
said that he first carefully studied the subject, filling his 
mind with the necessary material, then he walked the floor 
while dictating to his stenographer and finally revised the 
speech after it had been typewritten. 

One of the most useful members was William S. Holman 
of Indiana. He was on the appropriations committee and 
was commonly called the ‘Watch Dog of the Treasury.’ 
He was plain and unpretentious, somewhat of the Morrison 
type, and his industry and long experience enabled him to 
detect and expose wastefulness however disguised in bills 
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proposed for legislation. He was so fair and honest that he 
had the highest respect of the house, and yet one member 
once suggested that he was a little less cautious with respect | 
to bills which benefited his own constituents, and quoted the 
couplet from Byron: 


"Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouth’d welcome as we draw near home. 


William S. Rosecrans of San Francisco, California, had 
been conspicuous as brigadier and major-general of union 
forces during the Civil war. In some of his commands he 
had been successful, in others he had met defeat. In con- 
gress he received the consideration due to one who had 
played an important part in a great war, but he was a silent 
member seldom heard from on the floor. 

Abram S. Hewitt of New York was widely known by 
reason of important service he had rendered in his state for 
labor and education. He took an active part in congress but 
was often impatient of the modes of procedure. He was of a 
rather nervous temperament and probably would have felt 
more at home in the calmer atmosphere of the senate. 

One of the leaders whom I most admired was John Ran- 
dolph Tucker of Virginia. He had been attorney general 
of his state, a professor at the Washington and Lee univer- 
sity, and had had long service in the house. He was a fine 
type of the true Virginian, with a fine sense of humor, and 
as his seat was near mine I was privileged to have many 
pleasant talks with him. Once he had been absent more than 
usual, and he showed me a note which a messenger boy had 
just brought him from Speaker Carlisle, which read as fol- 
lows: ‘I see that you are inadvertently in your seat.’ 

There were many strong able debaters in the house but 
few real orators. I suspect there are not many in any con- 
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gress. Frank H. Hurd of Ohio was one of those. He had a 
logical mind and his well reasoned arguments, expressed 
with genuine earnestness and in the purest English, com- 
pelled universal attention from both sides of the chamber. 

William L. Wilson of West Virginia was a new member 
like myself, and only a few years older. He had served in 
the confederate army, was a thorough scholar, and had been 
president of the West Virginia university. He was a cul- 
tured gentleman whose acquaintance I was fortunate in 
forming, and we often had long walks together. He became 
speaker in a later congress but died prematurely. 

Thomas P. Ochiltree of Texas had also served in the 
confederate army with some distinction. He also was a new 
member and was somewhat conspicuous not on account of 
eloquence or learning but because he was a figure in social 
matters, and was well known as a wit. One night while at- 
tending one of his parties, he was unceremoniously sum- 
moned from his festivities and brought to the chamber on 
a call of the house. Arrayed in his dress suit and button hole 
bouquet, he was brought in by the sergeant at arms. As 
he stood before the speaker to make his explanation, all the 
other members were immensely amused, but Tom, new to 
any such experience, was scared. A couple of his Texas 
colleagues gathered around him and he said to them: “Boys, 
for sake, don’t let them fine me, it will ruin my reputa- 
tion.’ He escaped any fine or reprimand, and after he had 
regained his composure he said: ‘At any rate I caught the 
speaker’s eye.’ 

I should have named Samuel J. Randall of Pennsylvania 
among the first on the list already mentioned, since it is 
doubtful if any member except the speaker had greater in- 
fluence than he. He had already served for twenty years as 
a member of congress and had been three times speaker. Be- 
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fore knowing him, there existed in my mind a kind of preju- 
dice against him, and I thought of him as a kind of political 
boss not over-scrupulous in his methods. Perhaps I had been 
influenced by criticisms of him in the Republican press and 
also by the well known fact that although he had been 
elected as a Democrat, he was in favor of a high protective 
tariff. He was an impressive figure, and his face marked him 
as a man of courage and determination. These qualities had 
made him an historic figure when in an earlier congress he 
had successfully led the opposition to the celebrated Force 
bill which an extremely radical majority attempted to pass 
and which would have imposed untold hardship on the south- 
ern states. The committee on appropriations was one of vast 
importance, and I came to have great admiration for his 
leadership as its chairman. He was always modest and cour- 
teous at times when others would have seemed dictatorial. 
He spoke briefly, not too often but always impressively, and 
in such a way as to leave no doubt as to his capacity and sin- 
cerity. He lived very simply, and it is my belief that he was 
of quite limited means. In these times when raids on the 
treasury are so popular, and so hard to be resisted, a few 
men like Samuel J. Randall in the house of representatives 
would be worth to the public more than their weight in gold. 

Members of the Forty-eighth congress had been elected 
as Democrats or Republicans. There was a Labor party and 
a Prohibition party, but as I remember neither of these par- 
ties had succeeded in sending to congress any representative. 
Nor was there any group calling themselves ‘Progressives.’ 
Hence, there was no set of men holding the balance of power 
between the two great parties. There were a few who sym- 
pathized with the Greenbackers, and a few led by the faith- 
ful Richard P. Bland of Missouri, who advocated a freer 
coinage of silver. But it was not until after the panic of 
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1893 that the free silver movement came into full swing with 
Bryan as its leader. 

Doubtless in every congress there have been a few cranks. 
They are generally garrulous, sometimes called bores, and 
usually treated with good natured toleration. One of these 
in the Forty-eighth congress was declaiming about his pa- 
triotism when he was suddenly asked: ‘Did you enlist in the 
army ?’ 

Nothing daunted, he answered: ‘No, Mr. Speaker, I did 
not enlist, but I had a brother-in-law and two cousins and—’ 

Then came such wild roars of laughter from both sides 
of the chamber that his eloquence was nipped in the bud. 

Motions for leaves of absence were generally granted 
very quietly and as a matter of course. But when well along 
in the second session this same member arose and asked for 
leave of absence, there arose spontaneously so loud a chorus 
of ayes from all sides that he looked a little bewildered as he 
took his seat. I never knew whether he considered it a tribute 
to his popularity or a vote of good riddance. 

Another garrulous member soon gained the reputation 
of being one who liked to attract attention to himself. One 
of his state colleagues said that this member was a Baptist 
who had never been baptized, and that someone at home, 
when this fact was mentioned, had said: ‘Of course not, he 
wouldn’t so long disappear from public view.’ 

I have thus mentioned some of the men who seemed to me 
most prominent in the house of representatives of the Forty- 
eighth congress. It may be an unfair discrimination as there 
were many other very able, hard-working members whose 
names should be included; and if some other member of that 
body had made such a list, it would doubtless be quite differ- 
ent from that here presented. 
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As we all know, every congress is made the butt of criti- 
cism, jests, and ridicule, and doubtless some of this rough 
treatment by the general public is fully deserved. But my 
observation of the representatives in the Forty-eighth con- 
gress led me to conclude that with few exceptions the mem- 
bers worked faithfully in the performance of their duties. 

Probably in every congress most members hope to be 
reélected and therefore strive to comply with the wishes of 
their constituents; thus the welfare of the whole country is 
too often made subservient to the supposed interest of a 
state or congressional district. But it is sometimes a difficult 
task to learn the will and temper of one’s own constituency. 
In every district and state there are many diverse opinions 
and conflicting interests. 

Then there are generally well organized minorities, ac- 
tive and often very sincere, pushing forward their meas- 
ures with a zeal and persistence hard to resist; and so it 
often happens that by such instrumentalities bills are crowd- 
ed through legislatures and congress which in no real sense 
are approved by the general public. 

My colleagues in the house were Winans of Janesville, 
Sumner of Waukesha, Deuster of Milwaukee, Rankin of 
Manitowoc, Guenther of Oshkosh, Woodward of La Crosse, 
Price of Black River Falls, and Stephenson of Marinette. 
I had known Winans and Woodward long before we met in 
congress. They were both very able lawyers. My relations 
with them were more intimate than with the others, and our 
close friendship continued so long as they lived. Like many 
of the wealthy men of that generation, Stephenson had made 
a handsome fortune in timber and logging operations. He 
was social, generous, a good mixer, fond of politics, and 
afterward became a United States senator, and played quite 
a prominent part in Wisconsin political life. 
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Price had also been a successful lumberman. He was 
lively and entertaining in conversation and could make a 
good speech. When I first met him, he had the appearance 
of a well dressed minister; but I doubt if in his district he 
had any great reputation for piety. At least, this story (for 
the truth of which I do not vouch) was current. 

A. witness in court was asked by the judge: ‘Do you 
know the nature of an oath?’ 

“Well, judge, I ought to, for I worked for Bill Price for 
five years.’ 

The Wisconsin senators at that time were Philetus Saw- 
yer and Angus Cameron. Our families would sometimes 
meet socially, but I was too busy in my own bailiwick to see 
much of them or other senators. 

On the fourth of March, 1885, President Cleveland was 
inaugurated, and my good friend Vilas had been chosen as 
postmaster-general. Before I returned to Madison, we had 
a good visit. He asked me if I would like to have him use 
his influence to secure for me some federal appointment, but 
I answered no. If he had said that he could have me ap- 
pointed solicitor-general, I might have been tempted. I had 
not been in congress long enough to lose my interest and 
ambition in my profession, and there were very few appoin- 
tive offices which would in any way appeal to me. 

I had sense enough to know that with my limited means 
it would be absurd for me to accept, if I could secure, some 
second or third class diplomatic post. Here I am reminded 
of a story; a well known western politician had rendered 
substantial help in a presidential campaign. He went to 
Washington, found his congressman, and claimed his re- 
ward. They went to the department of state and after con- 
siderable discussion were told that possibly there was some 
chance of an appointment as minister to Uruguay. 
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While returning to their hotel the office seeker asked: 
“Where is this Uruguay anyway? 

‘I’m damned if I know,’ was the reply. 

I had no desire to follow the example set by so many de- 
feated congressmen (‘lame ducks’ like myself) and open a 
law office in Washington. I had come to know fairly well the 
kind of practice in which the members of the Washington 
bar were engaged. It consisted very largely in lobbying in 
respect to legislative matters and in appearing before con- 
gressional committees and bureaus and departments for 
claimants. It seemed to me that in this kind of work politi- 
cal influence and favoritism counted for more than legal 
ability. I believe and still believe that no five or six mem- 
bers of the capital city bar could then have been found who, 
in an important litigation, would be the equals of the same 
number of our best lawyers in our little city of Madison. 

So I returned to the office of Lamb and Jones and soon 
commenced trying lawsuits with no such feeling of bitter dis- 
appointment as might have oppressed me if I had continued 
in congress for ten years or more and then been ‘turned out 
to grass.’ 

In these memoirs I have passed over without mention 
the period intervening between the close of the first and the 
opening of the second congressional session. The first ses- 
sion kept me in Washington until the summer of 1884 and 
on the way home I attended the National Democratic con- 
vention in Chicago which nominated Grover Cleveland. I 
had little time to engage in trying cases before the political 
campaign began in earnest. 

I was not eager for a renomination for the very good 
reason that there seemed only a remote chance for election. 
Neither Keyes nor Hazelton was a candidate, and the family 
quarrel among the Republicans in the district had been for- 
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gotten or healed. Robert M. La Follette, then a young man, 
district attorney of Dane county for four years and very 
popular, was nominated at the Republican convention. It 
was well understood that in a presidential election the party 
lines would be closely drawn, as there were then no such 
hostile factions in the Republican party in this state as ex- 
ist at present. 

It was generally expected that I would be the candidate 
for reélection and I had no valid excuse for declining. I was 
nominated by the Democratic convention at Monroe, and the 
campaign began. Being a presidential campaign it was a 
lively one. La Follette, assisted by leading Republicans, and 
I by leading Democrats, canvassed the district. The tariff 
and economy were again the issues, and I also urged that the 
Republican party had neglected the public interest in failing 
to reclaim some of the immense land grants which had been 
given to the railroads in cases where the roads had incurred 
forfeitures by failing to comply with the terms of the grants. 

No personalities were indulged in by La Follette or my- 
self. The nearest approach to such campaigning was a small 
colored cartoon about six inches square circulated by the 
Republican campaign committee. It portrayed a room near- 
ly destitute of furniture, a coatless cadaverous father, a 
mother with clothing tattered and torn, three hungry, half- 
clad children, and a half-starved mongrel dog, all victims of 
abject poverty. Under the picture was a legend something 
like this: ‘Family life under a Jones tariff.’ Whether the 
cartoon was a vote getter in that campaign, I never knew. 
It did present in quite a dramatic way one of the stock argu- 
ments which has been used for high protection in many a 


campaign, and in the campaign of 1932 it was still doing 
yeoman service. 
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Senator La Follette and I never agreed in politics. We 
had many a lively battle in the courts, but our personal rela- 
tions were always pleasant and cordial. 

I know that I was never fitted to play the réle of a poli- 
tician, and it is a little difficult for me to comprehend why 
I ever again became a candidate for political office. But on 
two different occasions friends urged me to try my luck as a 
candidate, and having tasted the sweets of office, was prob- 
ably too easily persuaded. 

The tale of my inglorious defeat in both attempts can be 
quickly told. In the year 1894 Dane county was in a new 
congressional district, the other counties being Columbia, 
Dodge, and Jefferson, and the district was supposed to be 
Democratic. The convention was held at Watertown and 
each county had a candidate. Byron Barwig of Dodge 
county was considered by the convention the ablest states- 
man of the bunch and was nominated. 

In 1902 I was foolishly one of the candidates for gov- 
ernor. The convention was held in Milwaukee. David S. 
Rose was my opponent. The convention concluded that he 
was better gubernatorial timber than I, and nominated him. 
Robert M. La Follette was the Republican candidate. 

In both instances the Republican candidates were elected, 
and probably if nominated I would have shared the same 
fate as the Democratic candidate. In neither case was there 
any primary, and I was called on to spend but little time or 
money. 

As already appears, the nomination for the offices of dis- 
trict attorney and congress came to me without the asking, 
and perhaps it might be inferred that in my speeches in those 
campaigns I was inviting votes for myself as well as other 
candidates on the tickets, but I never expressly asked any 
person to vote for me. I am quite sure that I was fortunate 
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in failing to secure either of the two later nominations, as the 
failure nipped my political ambitions in the bud, and left me 
free to follow my chosen profession, and to choose my own 
friends, free from the hangers-on who always dog the foot- 
steps of those who hold important political office. 

After my return from Washington in 1885, I was ap- 
pointed by the board of regents as one of the lecturers or pro- 
fessors in our University law school; as time went on this 
work was extended to three hours a week when I would 
meet three different classes from nine o’clock to twelve. At 
first my subjects were evidence and domestic relations; for 
a time my subjects were also common law and code plead- 
ings; and later for a time I gave instruction in public and 
private corporations. 

During part of my service in the law school, other prac- 
ticing lawyers of Madison, John M. Olin, R. M. Bashford, 
and Arthur L. Sanborn were serving as professors in the 
same way, although, as I remember, Judge Sanborn gave the 
law school much less of his time. 

The Harvard method of using case books as texts was 
not then in vogue although in some law schools it was gradu- 
ally adopted and I presume that now it is the most common 
method. I always used a general treatise on the subjects as 
textbooks and supplemented this by assigning about three 
cases for study and discussion in the classroom. I never 
adopted the pure lecture system but assigned the cases and 
portions of the textbook in advance for study and discussion 
and at the next meeting quizzed the students and discussed 
and explained in an informal way the subjects under con- 
sideration. 

In my questioning I always called the boys to their feet, 
passed rather rapidly around the class, and by so doing I 
could form a pretty good estimate of their caliber and in- 
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dustry, and long before the end of a term could distinguish 
fairly well between the sheep and the goats. But there were 
not many goats. I found that when young men entered the 
law school they generally felt they were near enough to 
the realities of life so that they must not squander their time. 

Of course, we had the examinations customary in law 
schools. They may not have been so severe as those now 
generally adopted, and in my method of conducting classes I 
did not always rely solely on the final examinations. When 
half a term or semester had passed, it would sometimes seem 
to me that certain members were nearly hopeless; but I 
would sometimes find that their poor work was due to defec- 
tive preliminary training or other causes, and those same per- 
sons sometimes developed in a manner which surprised and 
delighted me. I also felt that hard working students who 
were partially maintaining themselves during their course 
were entitled to some consideration. Therefore, I was not 
an advocate of summarily dropping, early in the game, seem- 
ingly backward but industrious workers. 

And as I have watched the careers of my boys during the 
many fleeting years which have passed, I have observed that 
some of those who for a time gave little promise and were 
close to the danger line have surpassed in the long run some 
more gifted ones who had no trouble or anxiety as to their 
standing. 

Those of us who met the classes for three consecutive 
hours found that it called into play all of our energy and re- 
sources. For the most part the classes consisted of brainy, 
ambitious young men, who did not hesitate to question and 
criticise the authorities which were discussed. Sometimes, 
indeed, during most every hour, there would arise some sharp 
conflict of opinion or some ridiculous answers to questions 
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calling forth a quick and hearty laugh which would relieve 
for a moment the earnestness of the work. 

The deans with whom I served were J. H. Carpenter, 
I. C. Sloan, Edwin E. Bryant, and Harry S. Richards. In 
addition to Olin, Bashford, and Sanborn already mentioned. 
Justice John B. Cassoday, Charles N. Gregory, Charles E. 
Estabrook, and Howard L. Smith were regular members 
of the faculty part of the time. None of these was connected 
with the faculty as long as I, except J. H. Carpenter; we 
both served thirty years. There were a few others who came 
from other states, served for a short time, and were called 
to other law schools; a few residents of the state gave oc- 
casional lectures. 

These men with whom I worked in the law school were 
fine, strong characters, and some of them played an import- 
ant part in the history of our state; I fondly cherish the 
memory of my friendship and association with such men. 

Our compensation was rather meager as compared with 
fees from important lawsuits; but there were other rewards 
which, to me, at least, were of priceless value. I loved the 
work; I was interested in the welfare and the future of my 
boys. I can recall no incident during the thirty years when 
anyone of them showed lack of respect or consideration for 
me. Wherever I have gone on my long journey into other 
states, I find those who worked under me in the law school, 
and they always greet me more than cordially. As the years 
went on a very large percentage of the lawyers of Wiscon- 
sin were those who had been my students, and even now I 
am the recipient of a kind of affection on the part of the 
lawyers of the state which could not have been gained by my 
moderate achievement as a trial lawyer or work upon the 
bench. Not a week passes when I do not have some pleasant 
reminder of the work of the law school, and although that 
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work ended more than seventeen years ago, the surviving 
students, individually and collectively, have honored me 
within the last few years far beyond my deserts. My long 
connection with the school gave me many lasting and pre- 
cious friendships, and now that I am old and far down on 
the hillside of life and reflect upon my life work, there is no 
part of it which gives me greater satisfaction than that in 
which I labored to help ambitious and grateful young men 
in their preparation for a great profession. 


[T'o be concluded] 
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SAMPLE LETTERS OF IMMIGRANTS 


Carl Niedenhofen to his mother, brothers, and sisters 


Fort Snelling, September 28, 1862. 

You have all doubtless read how America is involved in 
war. Some thousands have already offered up their lives 
on the field of battle as champions of the union, and battles 
are constantly being fought wherever the two parties, North 
and South, come into contact. This is an unholy war and 
never, since the world began, has such a power existed as 
at this moment is represented by the northern United States. 
The United States have a force of one and a half million 
soldiers, good soldiers but very bad and inexperienced gen- 
erals who in addition—many of them—carry on with the 
enemy. There are also able generals but in so great a power, 
and where corruption reigns, the beautiful land must neces- 
sarily suffer. The South will soon be conquered because it 
cannot maintain itself against such a power; had our presi- 
dent done this [raised the great power?] at once, the United 
States would already be at peace. 

. . . Lalso am a soldier and an officer—first lieutenant in 
the Ninth regiment, Minnesota, Company K, volunteers (or 
Volunteer Company K). When the president’s last call 
came, I joined the colors. Our force, since Indian hostilities 
have broken out and some of the poor settlers have been 
killed in a terrible manner, will be employed in our own 
state of Minnesota. 

Prior to leaving Winona I transferred my very fine busi- 
ness to my dear brother Wilhelm and let him come in as 
partner or, better stated, as company. It was very hard for 
me to separate from my dear wife and two little children and 
from my business. But, should I be fortunate enough to see 
my dear ones again I will be taken care of in my turn. 
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Now dear Johan, since you are fond of hearing about 
money, I shall have to tell you what my monthly income is as 
lieutenant. I draw $140 per month. That is better pay, 1s it 
not, than, a Prussian lieutenant who gets $18 a month? But 
this, dear brother, is pure nonsense. I did not become a sol- 
dier on account of the money. My business, which I have 
abandoned, brought in more. 

How comes it that you never write any more? In one 
respect I am satisfied, since thus I hear nothing of my fath- 
er’s wastefulness, etc. Oh that my father, whom I truly 
love, would stop this wretched manner of life. I would 
gladly have written to him but I must let my father feel that 
he is doing wrong and is embittering your last days, my be- 
loved old mother. I have heard various things through let- 
ters that have come over as to how father carries on. I will 
tell you the conclusion of Wilhelm and myself: we both be- 
lieve that our father is crazy, for no one who has a little 
sanity could carry on in that fashion... . 

How is your family, dear Johan: has it not another 
member? Dear mother, I would gladly have sent you a pic- 
ture of myself as an American lieutenant. I have had myself 
photographed several times in uniform. If you would like a 
picture, write to Wilhelm and he will send it to you... . 

Dear mother, farewell and also a word to you dear 
father. Do me a favor; drop the old and begin a new life. 
Let an example light your way, see your grey-headed 
brother how he stands there respected by everyone who 
knows him. Do the same, the other gives you no honor. 


Wilhelmina Niedenhofen Melchior to her cousin Johan 


Trempealeau, March 25, 1863. 

Several years have passed since we have corresponded 
but I always retain affection for my family. I correspond 
more with Carl and Wilhelm because they are nearer; from 
my own father I hear how things are going with my fam- 
ily. As I have understood, you are engaged in building 
and doing a good business, which gives me pleasure. How 
is my dear aunt, she is certainly becoming aged. My uncle 
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unfortunately, as I hear, has too much love of life for an 
old man. Too much must not be made of it. He knows 
how to win it back. I am becoming a genuine Niedenhofen 
figure and now weigh 188 pounds. My dear Melchior weighs 
220 pounds but then he is a brewer. Now you can see what 
a fat couple we are. Eleven children have been born to me, 
seven living, six here, and they are growing up like young 
pine trees. God be thanked, we have a living for them. Our 
business, the brewery, is going better every year. This sum- 
mer the railroads will be built past the town and so our busi- 
ness will be still better. In short, I have a carefree, happy 
life now, and my Melchior is a loving husband and tender 
father. Only the separation from my own father pains me. 
As soon as I shall have no child at the breast, I shall pay a 
visit to Germany. 

About six weeks ago your brother Wilhelm made a visit 
here with his young wife. He has one of the loveliest little 
women, pretty in countenance, of my height. She appears to 
me to be an admirable person. Oh, I was so glad when I saw 
Wilhelm happy. Wilhelm is an honorable and lovable man. 
He is greatly beloved in Winona and his business prospers. 
Carl has become a soldier. “When the ass is too frisky he 
ventures upon the ice.’ 

Now your sister M , my heart bleeds for her. My 
heart bleeds when I have to begin telling about her. She has 
written me twice in the last two weeks. Her husband treats 
her very badly and is a regular boor. He gives her only her 
food and that poor enough. There is nothing in the way of 
clothing; she writes me she is desperately poor, that she and 
her children are virtually naked. On the other hand, he 
dresses well, gives her not a cent of money, drinks up every- 
thing, and treats her meanly. Enclosed is the letter from 
M . You can read for yourself how your sister must suf- 
fer. I immediately sent her several dollars and Wilhelm also. 
Pity her and also send her at least $25 but send it to Wil- 
helm; he can buy clothing and send to her so that the sot does 
not get it into his hands. I trust, Johan, that you will sustain 
your sister to some extent and write me soon. How is Gertie 
Fusshoeller? Is she married? 
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My father has not written me for four months. I do not 
know what the reason is. I must close. The post is leaving. 
Greet for me many times aunt and uncle, your dear wife, 


and children. How many children have you? I greet and 
kiss you in spirit. 


Wilhelmina Melchior to the Burgermeister at Siegburg 


Trempealeau, December 14, 1863. 

Although your honored name is not known to me, I 
still take the liberty to turn to you, since I am accustomed, 
as a native Prussian, to expect prompt justice from the 
higher Prussian officials like yourself. About three months 
ago my cousin, W- T née , daughter of in 
Sieburg, came to me in a distressed and pauperized condi- 
tion seeking protection. I took her affectionately into my 
house. This person had been married nine years ago to 
G T in Dubuque, state of Iowa. Nine children 
were born to her in seven years and five days. All are dead. 
Her tenth accouchement is expected in the month of Febru- 
ary. Her said husband treated her so badly that my feelings 
do not permit me to describe it. In brief, her life was several 
times threatened through the outrageous behavior of her 
husband so that the officers of the city and the neighbors 
advised her to leave him. She journeyed first to Winona to 
her brother W . He was ashamed of her on account of 
her poverty, and his wife treated her with such coldness and 
haughtiness that she remained there only two days. I live 
only twelve miles from Winona so she came directly to me. 
I was not ashamed of her poverty for she is honest and faith- 
ful. I gave her the most necessary clothing, for she was, so 
to speak, almost naked. I then wrote to her parents and at 
the same time I wrote a letter to my father, Wilhelm Nieden- 
hofen, in Deutz at the Temple Court; and placed these let- 
ters in the post office at the same time. I received the answer 
from my father as early as the twentieth of November, but 
received no reply from my uncle from Siegburg and also no 
maintenance for his unfortunate poor child. I now have the 
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suspicion that perhaps my letter which they received in the 
month of October has been intercepted by members of the 
family in that house; if they received it themselves I cannot 
see any ground for their not standing by their daughter. 
My cousin W. was always a good daughter to her par- 
ents. If her mother was sick, she was her nurse. When my 
uncle was arrested for gambling, she was the one who in his 
behalf went to the Burgermeister, to the district president, 
and to the states attorney in order that her father should not 
be treated like a common criminal. She accompanied her 
father with the police to Bonn; she was the only one who 
was not ashamed of her father. She accompanied him to 
America to get him out of the gambling fraternity. He 
himself engaged her to her husband T . He personally 
—my uncle—told me she was engaged when I sent her, by 
my uncle, a cook book and dessert knife. She was married 
with her father’s consent. All the other children of my uncle 
have received [money]. The oldest son, H , used thou- 
sands in his studies. The second son, J——, was set up in 
house and home. Son C received $450 in St. Louis. Son 
W. received $1,100 in St. Paul. Daughter J has, 
I see through letters, received $600. Daughter F re- 
ceived her dower. My cousin W- , for her faithfulness 
and affection toward her parents, received nothing. 

Now Herr Burgermeister, my request is that you sum- 
mon the parents before you in order to read them this letter 
and to ask them if they will send their daughter money for 
her confinement and enough to enable her to begin a small 
haberdashery (or else for her journey to Germany.) In case 
the parents will do nothing for her, I shall turn to the Ger- 
man society in New York. This society will care for her 
as far as Bremen in the spring, and from there the officials 
will see that she is carried farther. I beg you, Herr Burger- 
meister, in the name of humanity, to let me know whether the 
parents will do anything or not. What I write is the truth; 
inquire of my father in Deutz. With great respect, 
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John Bovy to his cowsin 


Young America, Minnesota, March 23, 1873. 

I hope you will pardon me for failing to answer your 
valued letter. We are still all in health, except mother. She 
died on the seventeenth of January. Her funeral was the 
most splendid that has yet been held here. We counted 
thirty-seven vehicles in addition to those on horseback and on 
foot. The graveyard is twenty minutes distant from us and 
we have our own priest. 

Summer before last was a very hot one but a good 
harvest. The winter just past was the coldest I have expe- 
rienced here: much snow but little water. Spring is coming 
on nicely, although late for so hard a winter. 

Such a storm as the one of January 8 has never been ex- 
perienced in the recollections of men. It cost the lives of 
many people and many cattle. Egidius Giefer lost his life. 
He was going to the railway station with a team, hauling 
wheat. The storm surprised him on the way home. His team, 
strong though they were, could not withstand the storm 
which came from the west and much less himself. The horses 
turned without his knowing it and went back, coming almost 
to the station. When he felt that he was going, he unhitched 
his team, abandoned everything, and ran for his life. But in 
vain. His life was a sacrifice to the blizzard. Grain prices 
have been pretty firm this winter: One dollar per bushel 
for wheat, oats 30 to 35 cents, corn 40, barley 57 to 75 cents 
per bushel. Cattle are just as cheap. Last spring I sold one 
mare six years of age for $150; this year, a colt for $80. For 
a five-year old stallion $450 was offered March 20. I have 
not, however, sold him for that. Beef cattle are the same: 
a yoke of oxen can be bought for from $80 to $120; a cow 
for from $20 to $50; fat hogs in winter for from two to three 
cents a pound, now six to seven cents; beef from five to eight 
cents a pound. A wether we sold for $9.00. He weighed, 
dressed, 110 pounds. .. . 

I cannot omit to express my sympathy for you and all 
Germans over the Bismarckian régime in regard to God, re- 
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ligion, and humanity. Without question the rulers of Europe 
will be overthrown as others have been overthrown. But—oh 
dreadful thought, that a religious war is almost unavoidable. 
Woe to you then, you young Germans! The war with Aus- 


tria and with France is to me a shadow of the future for 
Europe. 


Joseph Willms to his friend Joseph [ Klein? ] 


Glen Haven, October 14,1883. 

You probably do not call yourself my friend any more 
but, dear and best friend, in whom I have always fixed my 
trust, since we have spent so many pleasant hours together 
I shall not forget you in this glorious land, as it is called. 
You must excuse me, for up to now I have been unable to 
write you much about America but now I shall impart what 
I have gained so far as I know it and have been able to 
learn it. 

As you will already know from my father, our journey 
went very well but we endured much with our child: he had 
the congestion of the lungs at sea so that the ship’s doctor had 
given him up. Besides my wife became seasick. The little 
one is now so well and strong, illness is long passed. If you 
could see the child now you would wonder at him—a little 
fellow like a growing puppy. But the second one will soon 
be here; if you don’t look out, I will beat you. 

Dear friend Joseph, I must tell you something about 
your and my trade. August 30 I went to Milwaukee, 200 
miles from here, and was with ‘Doeppes Jannespitter’ or 
Johan Peter Kramer. I was with him for two weeks. He is 
very friendly with Anton Krumpen, his brother, and with 
your uncle Schlemmer or Ohschaelig. He visited with each 
of them. He says both are in very good standing and I also 
have read letters from them. I am enclosing the address of 
your uncle. It is a trifle far from here, otherwise I should 
have gone to him already. But America is no sack or pair of 
pantaloons as they say. In Milwaukee I worked at my trade 
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for two weeks under an English master in order to see how it 
goes here in this country. My trade is very good here; one 
can earn $2.50 per day. The work is carried on just as in 
Germany. Ten hours is a day’s work and so precisely is it 
in your trade. Wagon making and carpentry are very much 
prized here since many houses are covered with wood or 
boards. In the city they use mostly brick although many 
are built out of stone, but in the country the majority are 
made of wood. Building follows a sort of Swiss style. In 
the city it is much the same as in German cities. Windows 
and doors are made in the factory and are merely put to- 
gether by the carpenter. A complete wagon costs $75 here, 
but of light quality; we do not find heavy ones here, for there 
are no stones found on the land. 

Plows are various. They have seated plows drawn by 
three horses. Everything here is carried on according to 
machine methods. 

Dear Joseph, I was also in the great city of Chicago. In 
the cities everything is the same as in Germany. I could ob- 
tain no work there because I reached the city too late. It will 
not suit me here in the country, at least not until I am able 
to buy or rent a small farm. My wife is homesick, weeping 
day and night and exclaiming: ‘Oh, that I were back in 
Germany!’ And at night, I am back in Germany occasion- 
ally with you; but in the morning I am in the glorious land, 
America, again. And you, dear friend, know what drew me 
hither. 

The summer through I have had to work hard to earn the 
price of our journey. Many a one receives encouraging let- 
ters from here and when he arrives he sees with great aston- 
ishment that all are lies. However, I do not regret that I 
am here, for one can more easily come to something here 
than in Germany. In the country my trade is not worth very 
much, but wagon makers earn much money. One has to be 
able to speak English, that is the main thing. I am concern- 
ing myself about it and can already talk a good deal but 
not yet everything. In this country everyone is called ‘you,’ 
no matter who he is, if it were the president or the pastor. 
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One is not obliged to take his cap off here. Here they say, 
when one is at a strange table, ‘Help juselfs,’ and so also in 
other things. He who does not work has nothing here just as 
he has in Germany. Everything here goes by steam, slovenly 
but quickly. Necessaries of life are cheap. Meat is eaten 
three times a day, at breakfast, dinner, and supper. A sack 
of corn meal costs $2.00, and a sack of wheat flour $2.25 and 
$3.00. A hundred pounds of meat costs from $5.00 to $6.00; 
a hundred pounds of potatoes 45 cents. Farmers receive five 
cents a pound for their hogs and the same for beef. Cattle 
run wild over the country as if they did not belong to any- 
body. They are driven forth in the spring and come back 
fat in the fall. The potatoes are good, the oats not of the 
best. Rye also is not of the best and wheat likewise. Maize 
is very good but freezes too early. Tobacco we grow our- 
selves. Grains are seeded and harvested within three months, 
threshed and everything. The threshing machine is operated 
with ten horses. The oats or wheat comes out from the ma- 
chine and is emptied into a sack. The grain is also harvested 
and bound by machinery. Also hay is loaded and unloaded 
by machinery. A man with three horses can plow five acres 
per day, and the man does not need to walk, he sits on the 
plow. I pray you send me all the news from Blankenheim. 


Joseph Willms to his friend Joseph (Klein? ] 


Glen Haven, January 15, 1884. 

Your dear and highly valued letter of December 16 I 
received on the thirteenth of this month and I see from it 
that some things have changed in the old fatherland since 
my departure. I am rejoiced to know that you and your 
dear wife are still well and happy as we also are up to now. 
I wish you both in particular and your entire family a happy 
New Year. Though I have been a little tardy, I suppose 
it is still valid. Dear Joseph, I greatly rejoice that you have 
responded to my wish, but, Dear Joseph, when I think back 
it seems impossible that fate has separated us so widely. Yet 
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it is fine that we can communicate with one another through 
correspondence. 

You write me about my father how he is getting along 
and how he has been getting along. I have thought to my- 
self it is necessary to yield something to him. We have won- 
dered much concerning the news and the deaths. I am very 
sorry about Fritz Baltes. Let us hope that he is improving 
the Heavenly joys as we must hope concerning each of our- 
selves. 

It is certain we shall meet again but whether here on 
earth or in Blankenheim, that is a serious question. I think 
I would rather be poor here in America than in Blankenheim. 
There one is obliged to do obeisance to the great, while here 
that is not necessary. 

One cannot have a very good time here; the young are 
to be pitied. In Germany one can have a better time with a 
mark than here with $5.00. Clothing is expensive but food 
is cheap. I always think when we sit down to a meal: ‘Oh, 
if only my father were here! Here he wouldn’t need to suf- 
fer hunger!’ I would be very glad to send him something but 
as I told you and as you know yourself I am unable to do so. 

I have earned for my family in the space of four months 
$130 which was hard enough to do for I came to America in 
debt. I shall say no more about it, otherwise I might write 
on paper for two weeks. I shall hope that it will go better 
this year. Had I been able to work at my trade, I should 
have earned three times as much. If I had known in the be- 
ginning what I know now, I would have gone immediately 
to the city and kept out of the mud. But many are thus en- 
ticed to America. 

He who comes to American need not put his hands in his 
pockets and suppose that he will not need to work here as 
he did in Germany. In the harvest field, three Germans can 
work against one American and still not equal him in per- 
formance. Wages for the harvest are from $2.00 to $2.25 
but that means work. Otherwise things are generally much 
the same as in Germany. 
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HIGH SOCIETY IN PIONEER WISCONSIN 


1x months after our pioneer legislators concluded their 

first session in the crude surroundings of Belmont, ter- 
ritorial society was stirred by the arrival of Elizabeth Schuy- 
ler Hamilton, widow of the great Federalist leader, Alex- 
ander Hamilton. The notices of that episode are neither 
numerous nor complete, yet we can piece out a reasonably 
probable account of her visit. 

Mrs. Hamilton at that time, the summer of 1837, was 
in her eightieth year. As one of the beautiful and charm- 
ing daughters of General Philip Schuyler, wealthy ‘patroon’ 
of the Hudson valley, she was a reigning belle at Albany 
when, in 1780, she married the brilliant young soldier-lawyer 
of Washington’s staff. Twenty-four years later she was wid- 
owed by a bullet from Aaron Burr’s pistol in the tragic duel 
at Weehawken, July 11, 1804. And now, a full generation 
afterward, having experienced reduced circumstances and 
seen their large family of children settled in life, mostly in 
her own beloved New York, she undertook a visit to her fifth 
son who had strayed from home at an early age and found 
it not too difficult to adapt himself to the rough life of a west- 
ern frontier. Already forty years of age, William Stephen 
Hamilton lived a bachelor in the mining camp at Wiota 
(now in Lafayette county) known for nearly a decade as 
‘Hamilton’s Diggings.’ There he had been trying, with 
varying success, to amass wealth by raising, smelting, and 
shipping lead, and by speculating in other ways. It was 
there his lady mother in her old age proposed to visit him. 
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We are left to infer the route pursued on the eastern leg 
of the journey, though it probably was the usual one taken 
by travelers from the eastern metropolis to the Ohio valley. 
This led first to Philadelphia, partly by land across New 
Jersey, and partly by water on the Delaware: or else all the 
way by land, the distance being slightly less than 100 miles. 
At Philadelphia Mrs. Hamilton doubtless confided herself 
to one of the regular stages which sped over the great road 
to Pittsburg, a distance of just under 300 miles at a rate 
of better than 100 miles per day. 

The course was, at first, through some of the finest farm- 
ing country in the United States, via the towns of Lancaster, 
Harrisburg, Carlisle, and Chambersburg; then through mag- 
nificent mountain scenery—Sideling Hill and the deep-flow- 
ing Juniata, Bedford, the Allegheny Ridge, Laurel Hill, 
Chestnut Ridge, and Greensburg. 

From Pittsburg her course is definitely known, letters of 
the venerable lady written en route having been preserved. 
She went by steamer down the Ohio, stopping at Cincinnati.’ 
She found Pittsburg ‘a considerable town . . . no beauty, 
but good buildings, gloomy from the use of coal.’ Four days 
later, the steamer having entered the Mississippi from the 
Ohio, she anticipated that progress against the swift cur- 
rent would be tedious. Nevertheless, it required only a week 
to reach the lead mines. That fact we derive from the nar- 
rative of Adéle Gratiot, who writes: 

‘Mrs. Alexander Hamilton . . . her daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Holley, arrived in Galena on 
the first of June, 1837.” 

*Letter to Philip Hamilton reprinted in Sylvan J. Muldoon’s Alexander 
Hamilton’s Pioneer Son (Harrisburg, Pa., 1930), 177-178. The date should evi- 


dently be May 19 instead of March 19 as there printed. 
* Wisconsin Historical Collections, x, 274. 





























SCHUYLER MANSION AT ALBANY 


From a pencil sketch, date unknown, in the New York state library. Reproduced 
by courtesy of that institution. 
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‘THE GRANGE, HAMILTON'S HOUSE, ABOUT 1864 


Copied by permission of Charles Scribner’s sons from the illustration in The In- 
timate Life of Alexander Hamilton. 
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The same writer gives an account of Mrs. Hamilton’s 
further voyage, on the romantic upper Mississippi, which 
included a visit to Fort Snelling where we obtain proof of 
how Mrs. Hamilton was honored by the military officers. 
Mrs. Gratiot says of her eastern guest: 


Having expressed a desire to visit the Falls of St. Anthony, on the 
14th of June,® we left Galena for the Upper Mississippi on the steam- 
boat ‘Burlington,’ Capt. Throckmorton. We had a very pleasant voyage. 
Mrs. Hamilton was delighted with the scenery, which, I believe, has no 
parallel for beauty and loveliness. We arrived at Fort Snelling on the 
morning of the 29th at sunrise. At eight o’clock, Mrs. Hamilton received 
the visit of Col. Campbell and the officers stationed at the fort, in full 
uniform. At nine, the Colonel’s barouche and a Jersey wagon drove down 
to the landing, to take her and party to the falls, a distance of eight 
miles. After a most delightful ride, stopping at every notable point, such 
as Lake Calhoun, the Falls of Minnehaha and St. Anthony, we returned 
to the fort at five in the afternoon. Col. Campbell and the officers were 
in waiting at the entrance, and he offered Mrs. Hamilton his arm to con- 
duct her through the parade ground. A carpet had been spread, an arm- 
chair ready to receive her, the troops were under arms, we passed be- 
tween two double rows of soldiers, and a very fine band was playing. 
After enjoying the military display for some time, the Colonel took his 
distinguished guest into the quarters where refreshments were prepared, 
and we were introduced to Mrs. Col. Campbell, a most agreeable and 
intelligent lady. At sunset Mrs. Hamilton was accompanied to the boat, 
after a day to us all, of unalloyed enjoyment. She received these marks 
of respect with the peculiar charm, ease and simplicity which belonged to 
her. She remained with us until the middle of September, leaving after 
her, recollections never to be effaced. 


By good fortune we obtain another glimpse of Mrs. 
Hamilton on her way up the Mississippi in the Burlington. 
The English geologist, George W. Featherstonhaugh, who 
had only just returned to Galena after a trip, with team and 
wagon, to Mineral Point, Madison, and points on Wisconsin 
river at Helena and at Muscoda, caught a small ‘tramp’ 
steamer as far as Prairie du Chien on the thirteenth of June. 
On the morning of the fifteenth, viewing the river from the 


*It is printed the ‘24th,’ which must be a typographical error. 
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bluff above Fort Crawford, he was thrilled by the sight of 
two steamers approaching one another from opposite direc- 
tions. One was the Palmyra, descending the river, in which 
he hastily arranged for passage to St. Louis. The other was 
the spic and span new Burlington, Captain Joseph Throck- 
morton, headed for the Falls. Featherstonhaugh boarded 
the Burlington for a visit while she lay at the wharf, and he 
reports: 


On board the Burlington I found Mrs. Hamilton, the widow of the 
celebrated Alexander Hamilton, and mother to the gentleman in whose 
hut I had lately [June 6-7] slept at English Prairie [Muscoda]. This 
lively old lady, now about eighty years old, told me that, knowing she 
might not have a long time to see things of this world in, she had de- 
termined to avail herself of the great facilities for traveling, and pay a 
visit to her son; and having an inclination to see all she could, was 
determined to ascend the Mississippi to the St. Peter’s. I could not but 
admire her spirit and vivacity.* 


From Mrs. Gratiot’s report it is clear that the up-river 
voyage was an ‘excursion,’ and this harmonizes with a notice 
printed in the Galena Gazette of June 17, 1837, where it 
says: 

‘The new steamer Burlington, on her way to St. Peters, 
came into port on Tuesday evening last [June 13]. She had 
a numerous company of ladies and gentlemen passengers, 
on their way to visit the great natural wonder of the north, 
the Falls of St. Anthony.’ Being a new boat, one of the 
largest and doubtless the finest on the upper river, her gen- 
tlemanly owner and captain was evidently developing for 
her a large tourist trade. 

Since Mrs. Hamilton had been in the mining country two 
weeks before going to Fort Snelling and was to stay till 
mid-September, which would give her nearly two and a half 
months more, the question of her entertainment during that 


*A Canoe Voyage Up the Minnay Sotor (London, 1847), ii, 180-131. 
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period must have caused concern to some people. Her prin- 
cipal object on the long journey being to visit her bachelor 
son who had been so long in the West as to have habituated 
himself to the most primitive conditions, the entertainment 
awaiting her at Hamilton’s Diggings must have proved 
somewhat disappointing. The presence of Mrs. Holley. 
however, who became for a time her brother’s housekeeper, 
doubtless eased the situation. Hamilton’s surroundings in 
the early spring of 1831, as described by Mrs. Kinzie in 
W au-Bun, were certainly not such as his mother could have 
long endured at her age. Three years later Theodore Rodolf 
still found it a sorry place—T wo small log cabins, connected 
with each other by an open area, covered by clapboards.’ 
This was his summary. In detail, he pointed out that the 
cabin doors had no locks or bolts, merely a latchstring hang- 
ing out; that the window openings, one in each cabin, had no 
glass. There was ‘a rude bedstead with some blankets and 
buffalo robes for bedding, an oaken table, some wooden 
stools, and a few shelves filled with books,’ among them a 
‘fine quarto edition of the works of Voltaire.’ Featherston- 
haugh saw a couple of volumes of Voltaire in Hamilton’s 
otherwise unattractive log hut at Muscoda, where he had 
built a smelting furnace which he visited occasionally. The 
geologist spent a night in that cabin but failed to sleep, 
being tormented by an army of voracious mosquitoes. 

But, however inadequate Hamilton’s personal home, he 
commanded the social aid of several attractive neighbor 
homes, those of the Gratiots in particular. Mrs. Adéle Gra- 
tiot relates that when her husband sent their oldest son to 
New York to school, in 1834, Mr. Hamilton gave him a 
letter to his mother who took the boy in charge and found the 
right school for him. When, therefore, Mrs. Hamilton came 


5 Wis. Hist. Colls., xv, 347. 
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to Galena, she found a warm welcome from that family 
which, as it happened, was one of those best prepared to en- 
tertain her in a style to which she had been accustomed. They 
were highly cultivated people. Mr. John P. B. Gratiot, born 
in St. Louis of a distinguished French family, from Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, was well educated, having command of 
both the French and English languages. His wife, Adéle 
Marie Antoinette Perdreauville, was brought up in Paris 
and New Orleans. Her mother, a woman of high rank at 
the French court, had been lady-in-waiting to Queen Marie 
Antoinette. Mrs. Gratiot was described by Elihu B. Wash- 
burne as ‘a French lady of the highest education, and won- 
derful accomplishments.” 

Aside from the home of John P. B. Gratiot, which was 
near Galena, the Henry Gratiot home was at Gratiot’s 
Grove only a few miles from Hamilton’s Diggings. The 
presiding genius there was the widow of Colonel Henry 
Gratiot, Susan Hempstead Gratiot. She was a native of New 
London, Connecticut, and just such a New England lady 
as Mrs. Hamilton would find most congenial. Her gracious 
and gifted husband, shortly before his death in April, 1836, 
had left off mining and built a noble stone house on a tract of 
land which was to be his farm and permanent family estate. 
No doubt the New York lady found that home a delightful 
resting place on her visiting around the neighborhood. It is 
said she also visited at the Rodolf home, that family being 
friendly both with the Gratiots and with Colonel Hamilton. 
In fact, Gratiot’s Grove had the reputation of being socially 
distinguished among lead region neighborhoods. 

If, however, Mrs. Hamilton had a desire to see as much 
as possible of that region, she could have visited at Sinsinawa 
Mound with the family of congressional delegate George 


* Ibid., x, 246. 
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Wallace Jones. Mr. Jones has been described as ‘a tall, erect 
figure, fastidiously dressed, with an abundance of tightly 
curling black hair, an engaging smile, and the manners of a 
Lord Chesterfield.’ That he had a charming home and fam- 
ily is testified by Featherstonhaugh, who was entertained at 
the Jones home during the very time of Mrs. Hamilton’s 
visit in the lead mines. He says of it: ‘Everything in this 
home was the very reverse of what we had lately been ac- 
customed to, and we sat down to a very nice repast, en- 
livened by the agreeable manners of the mistress of the 
house, and a most pleasant sister of our host who had been 
educated in Wales and had only just returned from a visit 
to England.’ The Jones farm, in 1840, had two good dwell- 
ings, of wood and stone.’ Mr. Jones having settled there 
ten years earlier and built an excellent two-story hewed- 
log house in 1831, where ‘the latchstring was always out,’ 
that may have been the scene of the Englishman’s entertain- 
ment.® 

Though Mrs. Hamilton had once been mistress of “The 
Grange,’ a mansion her husband had built on a riverside 


_estate in New York one year prior to his death, she was un- 


able to maintain so elaborate an establishment and soon 
moved into less pretentious quarters in the city. Yet she al- 
ways commanded comfortable surroundings, with some lux- 
uries. Obviously, her entertainment in the West, except 
where her own son was concerned, called for good home or 
tavern accommodations—a comfortable house, decently fur- 
nished, a good table, and above all, intelligent, well-bred 
companionship. The Fort Snelling reception makes a pic- 
ture of somewhat extreme formality, yet the dignity, con- 
versational charm and fine manners of the military officers 


* Miner’s Free Press (Mineral Point), April 7, 1840. 
* John C. Parish, George Wallace Jones (Iowa City, 1912), 143. 
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suggest the standard of courtesy to which a woman of her 
breeding was entitled. 

Obviously, these were social conditions which could be 
duplicated only here and there along the frontier. Neverthe- 
less, if Mrs. Hamilton had planned to voyage all around the 
then settled part of Wisconsin, instead of, or in addtion to, 
ascending the Mississippi, it is believed that suitable enter- 
tainment could have been provided at all of her natural 
stopping places. For pioneer Wisconsin had among its 
citizens a generous sprinkling of cultivated men and women 
who were so circumstanced that they would have been able 
to make her comfortable and happy. 

The Wisconsin of that day, considered socially, was 
bounded by the Mississippi, the Wisconsin and Fox rivers 
west and north, by Lake Michigan on the east and Illinois on 
the south. Water transportation was the most agreeable 
mode of travel and, from the lead mines, the natural course 
was up the Mississippi to Prairie du Chien, up the Wisconsin 
to the portage, and thence down Fox river to Green Bay. 
That, incidentally, was the route protected by the military. 
It had Fort Crawford at the first stop, Fort Winnebago at 
the second, and Fort Howard at the last. It may be taken 
for granted that the officers at those stations, and their wives, 
would have delighted to entertain so notable a visitor. 

At Prairie du Chien the commandant was Colonel Zach- 
ary Taylor. He and Mrs. Taylor were southern people ac- 
customed to good society, and they had an interesting family, 
one of the daughters marrying Jefferson Davis. They lived 
in a house that had been built eleven years earlier by James 
H. Lockwood and which is said to have been the first frame 
house in the town. As the builder describes it, we picture a 
roomy two-story structure, with basement kitchen and with 
a one-story ell. It adjoined the fort ground. Colonel and 
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Mrs. Taylor had entertained Featherstonhaugh at dinner 
the day before Mrs. Hamilton passed Prairie du Chien on 
her way to Fort Snelling. 

Lockwood and his eastern wife, who now lived in an even 
better house than the Taylors, could have played host and 
hostess to Mrs. Hamilton. The Dousman home, of course, 
would have received her; and if she possessed her husband’s 
linguistic versatility, she could have made a pleasant stop 
at homes of the French traders Rolette and Brisbois. She 
would hardly have delayed her journey at her son’s establish- 
ment at Muscoda; but at the portage, a short run higher up 
the Wisconsin, was Fort Winnebago and also the agency 
house built for Mr. and Mrs. John Kinzie which, in re- 
constructed form, so beautifully illustrates the frame-house 
building methods of a century ago. While the agency house 
in the summer of 1837 was not receiving guests of high qual- 
ity, the married officers at the fort were entertaining in a 
style befitting their vocation. Captain Frederick Marryatt, 
the English writer, stayed at the fort two days, being ‘much 
pleased with the society.” Had Mrs. Hamilton passed that 
way, no doubt much of the ceremonial of the visit to Fort 
Snelling would have been repeated. 

The voyage down Fox river, at least the forty-mile sec- 
tion below Lake Winnebago, was broken by rapids necessi- 
tating portages. At one of these, Kaukauna, the French 
trader, Augustin Grignon, had an excellent house which 
would have been an eligible place of entertainment for one 
who could converse in the French language. And on reach- 
ing Green Bay, our honored visitor would have found a 
half-dozen or more families eager and able to do the honors. 

Had she chosen to stay at a hotel, a selection could have 
been made among three very respectable ones—the tavern of 


* Diary in America (Philadelphia, 1839), i, 191-192. 
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John P. Arndt, the Washington house, and the Astor house, 
the latter actually sumptuous.’® The most noted was Arndt’s 
tavern, opened in 1825, which became famous for its genial 
and intelligent Pennsylvanian host, and the comforts, ad- 
mirable housekeeping, and good cooking of the hostess. The 
building was a hundred-foot long, low structure, built of 
logs so perfectly hewed and fitted as to make the walls of 
the rooms seem like a single solid block. No paint, white- 
wash or other coloring was applied to them and they took 
on a soft gray color said to have been exceptionally restful. 
There were several large public rooms, and a number of 
smaller chambers, all well and comfortably furnished. The 
house stood on the sloping bank, on the east side of Fox 
river. Its windows, set with very small panes, were so num- 
erous that when played upon by the afternoon sun, the en- 
tire front of the building appeared to be aflame. It was a 
physical as well as a social landmark in the community." 
The Washington hotel was built by Daniel Whitney, a lead- 
ing capitalist, merchant and speculator, from New Hamp- 
shire, who also had a fine dwelling house and a cultivated 
eastern wife as its mistress and hostess. The Astor house 
was built by the Astor fur company, owners of that part of 
Green Bay which was first called Astor. 

Good private homes were more numerous in the Green 
Bay vicinity than at any other center of territorial life. 
Judge James Duane Doty and Mrs. Doty shared social lead- 
ership with the Whitneys. Then also, Morgan L. Martin 
had recently married and begun housekeeping, though not 
in what has become the historic Martin house on the bank 
of Fox river, on Monroe street. Henry S. Baird, of Pennsyl- 


* J. H. A. Lacher, ‘Taverns and Stages of Early Wisconsin,’ Wisconsin his- 
torical society Proceedings, 1914, 187. 


Neville and Martin, Historical Green Bay (Green Bay, Wis., 1893), 
199-201. 
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vania, who began his law practice at Green Bay in 1824, 
married Elizabeth Thérése Fisher soon thereafter and set up 
housekeeping in one portion of a good double log house, had 
by this time an excellent house which remained the Baird 
family’s permanent home. Though brought up in a French- 
speaking atmosphere, Mrs. Baird, a brilliant woman, quickly 
learned English and was in all respects a delightful hostess. 
Judge Lawe’s household was another opportunity, as were 
also the French-speaking households of Grignons, Porliers, 
Ducharmes, and possibly others. 

Passing over the officers’ families at Fort Howard, who 
would have considered a visit from Mrs. Hamilton an event 
in the social history of the garrison, Green Bay at that time 
had at the agency house Colonel George Boyd and Mrs. 
Boyd, choicest representatives of high society in Wisconsin. 
The colonel, a Maryland gentleman of good family, had 
been long in the service of the federal government as a diplo- 
mat and in other capacities, and his wife was a sister of Mrs. 
John Quincy Adams. The New York lady could have spent 
an entire summer visiting happily among the people of 
Green Bay, as she did among friends in the lead region. 

Milwaukee was a place that could be described as both 
new and old. As a trading point it was venerable, and it had 
in Solomon Juneau one of the most engaging of the French- 
Canadian trading nabobs. Juneau’s interests were predom- 
inatingly material, but he was by no means indifferent to the 
claims of culture, or of polite society. His wife, of French 
and Indian extraction, is reputed to have been a good house- 
keeper. They had a good, generous home, and he was so 
thorough a believer in education as to send his son Paul to 
an advanced school in Utica, New York.’” Juneau himself 


1 Frederick J. Starin’s diary, Wisconsin Magazine of History, vi, 81. 
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spoke English as well as French. His home was the haven 
of many distinguished visitors from the East. 

An American trader and speculator of Milwaukee, who 
was roughly comparable to Daniel Whitney of Green Bay, 
or to Lockwood of Prairie du Chien, though of Virginian 
rather than northern derivation, was George H. Walker, the 
owner of Walker’s Point. Another promoter—and destined 
to become the most prominent of all the then residents of 
the lake village—was Byron Kilbourn of Ohio, canal and 
railroad promoter and all around ‘big business’ man. Either 
the Kilbourn or the Walker or the Juneau household could 
have entertained Mrs. Hamilton on her suppositious visit to 
Milwaukee. At Racine was a new but alert settlement of 
eastern people who would have turned out en masse to re- 
ceive a visitor like Mrs. Hamilton, and no doubt their leader, 
Captain Gilbert Knapp, would have secured suitable enter- 
tainment for her, perhaps in his own home. Whether Charles 
Durkee could have afforded her necessary comforts in his 
claim cabin at Southport—now Kenosha—is not so clear; 
though his young Vermont bride, who unfortunately passed 
away in August, 1837, would have nobly endeavored to 
please her venerable guest. 

Returning to Gratiot’s Grove overland from the lake 
shore, by such trails as must then have been followed with 
team and wagon, Mrs. Hamilton would no doubt have 
rested at the site of the present Janesville where lived Wil- 
liam B. Sheldon. No description of his then home is at hand. 
But in 1842 he lived in a large, low, porticoed, white painted 
house with green window shutters, evidently built in the 
style of the New England farm homes.’* The Moore hotel, 
and the home of Judge Dunn, at Belmont, or the home of 


* Mrs. Baird’s ‘Reminiscences, Wis. Hist. Colls., xv, 258. 
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Major John H. Rountree, at Platteville, would have been 
appropriate stopping places farther west. 

On a visit to Mineral Point, Mrs. Hood, of ‘shake rag’ 
fame, or Colonel Abner Nichols, landlord of the notorious 
miner’s log hotel, would have done their best to please. So 
would Governor Dodge and family at the grove a few miles 
out; or the pleasant Pennsylvanian, John Messersmith, on 
the road to the Four Lakes; or Ebenezer Brigham at Blue 
Mounds. 

One can never be certain about the completeness of a 
survey like the present. The country, for the most part, 
was very new and most pioneer settlers were severely limited 
in their pecuniary circumstances. Even a casual familiarity 
with the classes of people who settled on the new farms, as 
well as among the mining camps or in the upspringing vil- 
lages, will convince the inquirer that scores of persons were 
endowed with the proper social qualifications for entertain- 
ing a guest like Mrs. Hamilton. But the first rough-log 
claim cabin was usually wanting both in spaciousness and in 
equipment for the purpose. The better houses, however, 
built of hewn logs and often double, with covered shed con- 
necting them, and one and a half or two stories high, made 
excellent living quarters. That type of construction was 
fairly common among the better found settlers, especially if 
they had been on their land more than a single season. Such 
a log house could be made attractive inside, it was warm in 
winter, cool in summer, commodious at all times. Excep- 
tional housekeepers made not alone such log houses livable, 
but gave an air of hominess and domestic comfort to the 
small single log house, which, however, could not accom- 
modate socially prominent guests. 

It was because the house built of logs was ticketed as a 
primitive frontier dwelling, not because it afforded the poor- 
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est living quarters, that ambitious and forehanded settlers 
strove to replace it as quickly as possible with a house built 
of sawed lumber. In the days before the establishment of 
local sawmills, much difficulty was encountered in obtaining 
the lumber supply. Lockwood, for example, in preparing to 
build at Prairie du Chien in 1826, sent men up to the Black 
river valley to get out pine logs, which were then rafted down 
that river and the Mississippi. Carried to the building site, 
other men whipsawed the sills, plank, scantling, and boards 
required for the proposed building, and a carpenter hired 
from a passing keel-boat erected it. Stone for the basement 
was procured near by. 

There were houses in Prairie du Chien the lumber for 
which was sawed in Chautauqua county, New York, rafted 
down the Allegheny and the Ohio, and towed by steamer up 
the Mississippi. In fact, the supply for erecting the first 
capitol at Belmont reached Galena in precisely that way. 
At an early period, however, local mills arose to meet the 
demand for rough lumber, and larger mills, at points acces- 
sible both to the pineries and to transportation, like Sheboy- 
gan Falls, Manitowoc, Two Rivers, Green Bay, sent white 
pine lumber to Chicago, Southport, Racine, Milwaukee, and 
opened up a permanent source of building material for east- 
ern Wisconsin. A similar supply for the central part of the 
territory came down from the pineries on the upper Wiscon- 
sin, that for the western part from Black river, the Chip- 
pewa, and the St. Croix. Villagers, city people, and prairie 
farmers built framed houses earlier than farmers who had 
settled upon heavily forested land. Visitors to Wisconsin 
who came twenty years later than Mrs. Hamilton found the 
more advanced farmers in all prairie sections of the state 
living in comfortable framed, lathed and plastered, painted 
houses. The cities, to be sure, were by that time affecting 
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stone and especially brick construction, which rendered the 
frame house nearly as unfashionable there as the log house 
once had been in the open country. 


JosEPH SCHAFER 








BOOK NOTES 


Anglo-French Boundary Disputes in the West, 1749-1768. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Theodore Calvin Pease. [Illinois His- 
torical Collections xxvii, French series, volume ii.] (Springfield: Illinois 
state historical library, 1986. 607 pp.) 

When Professor Pease published in the American Historical Review 
for January, 1935 (xl, 278-286,) his notes on the ‘Mississippi Boundary 
of 1763,’ he whetted the appetite of students of the Mississippi valley for 
a fuller exposition of that matter. The present book furnishes the desired 
response to that craving concerning all the diplomatic problems of France, 
Spain, and Britain in the great valley during the mid-eighteenth century. 
It tells us just why the clashes in the Ohio valley led to war; the attempts 
at mediation and indirect negotiation during the war; and gives a full 
history of the tortuous course by which France lost her empire in America 
to both Britain and Spain. 

Because of the need for interpreting the immense mass of docu- 
ments, Professor Pease has prefaced them with an introduction of 171 
pages, which he divides into three parts: the rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions, 1755; war and diplomacy, 1756-1761; the making of the Peace of 
Paris. The last of these seems to the reviewer the most important of the 
three in its explanation not only of the cession of Canada, practically de- 
cided in the second period, but in its description of the disposal of 
Louisiana, with what the author calls the ‘fateful error’ of Lord Bute in 
excluding the island of New Orleans from the cession. 

With Professor Pease the writing of the introduction was doubtless a 
task of pleasure; with unerring skill he threads the swift moves of the 
diplomatic shuttle from one country to another, from one foreign minister 
to another, characterizing each of the latter with easy phrases. Mirepoix 
‘was not so much a window as a double mirror, in which men might see 
only the reflection of their own wish.’ Bute ‘carefully fostered’ ‘a tri- 
angular mutual jealousy’ ‘which finally drove both Pitt and Newcastle 
from power.’ Sometimes the author’s enthusiasm leads to bits of fine 
writing that add to the charm of his work. ‘On November 28, 1758, 
through the smoke arising from the fort’s ashes [Duquesne] the English 
saw the waters of the Ohio, beckoning to the heart of Louisiana and to 
Santa Fé.’ ‘For three weeks the dove of peace had vainly sought in the 
English ministry a place where her foot might rest.’ 

So much for the introduction, which constitutes about one fourth 
of the book. The documents are arranged in sixteen chapters and are 
drawn from many ‘fonds’ or collections, the French and Spanish archives 
(all the foreign languages carefully translated), the British State pa- 
pers and the Museum collections, the Canadian archives, and the docu- 
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ments in the William L. Clements library at Ann Arbor, Michigan. They 
are chosen and arranged with care and will bear much study in addition 
to the careful views thereof presented in the introduction. 

It seems to the reviewer that the volume is a success and a much 
needed stimulus to further publishing of diplomatic documents. The mid- 
eighteenth century was vital for the Mississippi valley and the future 
of the republic yet to be, the United States of America. The study of its 
attempted boundaries only proves the valley’s unity and the impractica- 
bility of carving it up by the inexpert hands of foreign diplomatists. One 
suspects that George III was not the only one who ‘confused the Mis- 
sissippi with the Ganges’ and to whom maps were made of meaningless 
lines. 

None the less the use of the several maps in the peace negotiations 
is interesting—Mitchell’s which had so great a share in the negotiations 
twenty years later: chiefly the map whereupon Vaudreuil attempted to 
cheat the British on the extent of Canada after the capitulation of Mon- 
treal, a tracing of which appears at the end of the book. 


L.P.E. 


Prairie du Chien: French, British, American. By Peter Lawrence 
Scanlan, M.D. (Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta publishing company, 
1937. 258 pp.) 

To the student of the romantic early history of the upper Mississippi 
valley, no spot on the northern banks of the ‘Father of the Waters’ has 
been more intriguing or more important as an ever active locale than 
Prairie du Chien. And still the story of no district has hitherto been more 
confusing and more obstinately unravelable than that of this western Wis- 
consin settlement. For the first time do we find an authentic and full 
history of Prairie du Chien attempted and successfully completed. The 
early activities revolving about this point have been touched on by the 
pens of many writers, it is true, but only sporadically and spasmodically, 
and fragments here and bits there have been scattered about in the 
historical collections of a number of the western states as well as of 
Canada. Here at last, through long years of patient and wide research, 
the disordered threads of the story have been first disentangled and then 
brought into a logical and harmonized pattern by Dr. Scanlan. 

The work is divided into two parts—‘Before 1800,’ and ‘After 1800.’ 
In the second part, some of the topics, especially the one dealing with 
military affairs, have been treated of by other authors. It is in the 
part ‘Before 1800’ and also in that section bearing on the subject of the 
Prairie du Chien fur trade that Dr. Scanlan has made his best contribu- 
tion to the lore of western history. From the deep substratum of puzzling 
and frequently contradictory facts and details, the once semi-legendary 
characters of the Marin and Cardinal families, who played such im- 
portant réles in the early romantic era, have been brought to the surface 
and built into vivid, substantial personages. It should be pointed out 
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that this narration of Prairie du Chien deals not merely with the little 
trading post and military forts at the mouth of the Wisconsin river but 
has ramifications that carry it necessarily to Green Bay and Mackinac to 
the east, to the St. Peter’s country and the Red river to the far north- 
west, and to the mines of Dubuque and Galena, and even to St. Louis, 
to the south. An appendix dealing with the early French and British 
traders as well as a United States military officers’ appendix list, a good 
index, and above all, a splendid introduction from the erudite pen of 
Louise Phelps Kellogg add to the attractiveness of the volume. 
Columbia College at Dubuque, Iowa H. M. Hoffmann 


Norwegian Emigrant Songs and Ballads. Edited and translated by 
Theodore C. Blegen and Martin B. Ruud. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota press, 1936. 350 pp.) 

This is a very unusual book, and one which fulfills a unique func- 
tion in the study of the great folk-wandering of the Norwegian people to 
America. The authors have collected these songs from various sources— 
from the recollections of old men, from fugitive poems in newspapers and 
magazines in both the old world and the new. We have had the ‘America 
letters’ telling the experiences of the exiles in their new homes in Amer- 
ica. Interesting as these are, they refer for the most part to the prac- 
tical, businesslike conditions of the immigrants. Only artists can fathom 
the emotional life of these people who have expatriated themselves from 
their old home. Rélvaag in the novel form has given us the reactions of 
the Northman in America. These ballads and songs give us the lighter, 
often humorous side of the people’s experiences, but through them all 
runs,a plaintive longing for the old familiar home, for the beauties of the 
Norway land, with its fjords, trees, northern skies, dashing waterfalls, 
and lovely flowers. 

The songs were conscious and unconscious propaganda for and 
against emigration. From some of them comes the refrain, ‘Don’t Sit 
Here at Home,’ when adventure and prosperity are calling. Others con- 
trast the hardships when fathom-long icicles hang from the eaves, “Then 
I would I were on the Mississippi.’ Others echo the thought that ‘Norway 
is a tender mother and you love her more than you think,’ and beg their 
countrymen to stay where they were born, ‘For when you have buried 
yourself in the depths of the forest or in the wilderness, privation and 
longing will break in upon your peace, and you will remember what now 
you forget.’ 

Some of the most beautiful of the poems are produced by the 
simplest of emotions such as ‘Farewell to the Spinning Wheel’ and the 
song of Sigrid, who is left behind when her lover emigrates. Several of 
the songs deal with California gold-seekers, some come from Texas and 
Oleana in Pennsylvania; but most of those that are localized relate to 
Wisconsin, such as ‘Farewell to a . . . Squire,’ who goes to Pine Lake, 
and ‘A Farewell from Wisconsin.’ 
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The poems are printed in Norwegian, with a translation by Mr. 
Ruud following each stanza. In this way those unacquainted with the 
Norse can get much of the flavor of the original. Eleven have been har- 
monized by Gunnar J. Malmin for the piano and the music included. 
Although the authors are mostly obscure persons, Ole Rynning is well 
known to Wisconsin historians for his “True Account of America,’ and 
Henrik Wergeland and Jonas Lie are part of the heritage of Norway’s 
literature. The book is attractive in print, paper and binding, but al- 
though from so many sources and by so many authors, the publishers have 
omitted an index. We predict, however, that the book will be exceedingly 
popular not only with Norwegian-Americans, but with all who love folk 
songs that well from the heart. 


L.P.K. 


Solon Robinson—Pioneer and Agriculturist, ii, 1846-1851. Edited 
by Dr. Herbert A. Kellar. [Indiana Historical Collections xxii.] (In- 
dianapolis: Indiana historical bureau, 1936. 556 pp.) 

Volume i of this important work was reviewed in the Septem- 
ber, 1936, issue of this magazine, page 112. The statement concerning 
the book there given is applicable also, in large part, to the present vol- 
ume and should be read along with this notice. Presumably, in view of 
Dr. Coleman’s announcement in his foreword to the first volume, this 
volume ends the connection of the Indiana historical commission with the 
production of Dr. Kellar’s series and it is to be hoped that later volumes, 
under whatever auspices produced, may harmonize with the format of 
these two fine volumes of which the Indiana commission has a right to 
be proud. 

Volume ii is even more valuable as a historical source than volume i 
because of the proportionate amount of space devoted to the author’s 
travels in South, West, and East. His descriptions of individual farms, 
and especially of numerous plantations; his computations to show who 
among his planting and farming friends were making money and by what 
means; his detailed statements about the working and care of slaves by 
different planters; his constant emphasis upon superior methods and pro- 
cesses and condemnation of ‘old-fogyism, with concrete examples: these 
must have kept his farmer readers in a state of healthful mental agitation 
and doubtless accomplished much good at the moment. But the social 
historian prizes these writings for the light they shed upon the American 
scene in the two decades immediately prior to the Civil war. Of course, 
the historian of American agriculture will find them of special value. The 
agricultural statesman can find in them abundant evidence on the need 
of erosion control and many practical hints for attaining his objective. 
Incidentally, the concrete evidence Robinson presents on the slavery issue 
is a good antidote to such contemporaneous books on that subject as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


JosEPH SCHAFER 
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Norwegian-American Studies and Records, ix. Edited by Theodore 
C. Blegen. (Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian-American historical asso- 
ciation, 1936. 131 pp.) 

This pamphlet contains nine distinct contributions of varying length 
and, of course, of varying importance. 

By far the most significant item, as well as the longest, is the one 
which the editor gives the leading place: Professor Marcus L. Hansen’s 
penetrating discussion of the theme ‘Immigration and Puritanism.’ This 
is a contribution to American social history of the very first order. 
Moreover, it is cast in the author’s charming literary style and is in 
every way calculated to exert a powerful influence upon historical 
thinking. 

Of large interest to historical workers, also, especially those of the 
Norwegian-American historical association, is Professor Laurence M. 
Larson’s discussion of “The Collection and Preservation of Sources.’ The 
subject is a technical one, but the author imparts to it a distinct human 
appeal. The other papers are slighter, but all are interesting; they add 
to our knowledge of general and local history. Carlton C. Qualey’s ‘A 
Typical Norwegian Settlement: Spring Grove, Minnesota,’ is a care- 
fully executed local study of a kind which promises results. The list of 
recent publications relating to Norwegian-American history, by Jacob 
Hodnefield, is a useful bibliography. 

Of course, everyone should read, with gales of laughter, Frithjof 
Meidell’s story of town building on the American frontier. 

J.S. 


The State Department of Agriculture and Markets issued in Janu- 
ary, Bulletin 180. This is very beautifully illustrated with Wisconsin 
scenes. The cover is stamped with violets—the state flower—and carries 
a picture of a roadside along a lake shore. The first six pages are de- 
voted to history, giving a brief account of Wisconsin’s development from 
Nicolet’s time to the present. It is illustrated with pioneer scenes and 
pictures of noted houses such as the first capitol, the agency house, Villa 
Louis, Doty’s loggery, old Fort Howard hospital, etc. A section on Wis- 
consin Indians follows. Agriculture as it exists today, dairying and in- 
dustry are all brought down to date. Fishing and mining follow, with 
sections on education and scenic Wisconsin; recreation and health fill the 
remaining pages. The department is to be congratulated on this beautiful 
and useful bulletin. 














THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuisE PHeurs KELLoce 


I THE SOCIETY 


HE following members joined the society during the last quarter: 

Life: George A. Macklem, Beloit. 

Annual: Dr. Robin C. Buerki, Madison; Witold Y. Doroszewski, 
Madison; Carl J. Holcomb, St. Paul, Minnesota; Merritt Y. Hughes, 
Madison; Van L. Johnson, Madison; L. E. A. Kelso, Madison; S. M. 
McElvain, Madison; Rockwell C. Osborne, Winter Park, Florida; Gil- 
bert E. Vandercook, Milwaukee; E. S. Wengert, Madison; T. Harry Wil- 
liams, Merrill. 


Institutional: Peter White public library, Marquette, Michigan. 
NEcROLOGY 


Alfred C. Kingsford, curator of this society since 1928, when he was 
elected to take the place of Harry E. Cole, died at his home at Baraboo, 
March 13. Mr. Kingsford was an alumnus of the University of Wisconsin 
and head of the schools of Baraboo. He was also a member of the board 
of visitors for the university. 

The following life members have died this last quarter: Christ A. 
Christiansen, of Juneau, January 19; W. L. Osborne, formerly of Madi- 
son, at Winter Park, Florida, February 7; Dr. J. J. Davis, Madison, Feb- 
ruary 26; John O’Meara, Wauwatosa, March 5; Morten M. Steensland, 
Madison, March 5; William M. Bradley, a native of Elkhorn at Salt Lake 
City, March 24. 

Annual members who have died were: Dr. Frederick J. Gaenslen, 
Milwaukee, March 11; Professor James B. Overton of the University of 
Wisconsin, March 18. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Dr. Joseph Schafer has completed and published volume iv of his 
General Studies in the Domesday Book series. This volume is entitled 
The Winnebago-Horicon Basin. It will have been mailed to members of 
the society by the time this magazine is printed. 


ACCESSIONS 


A donation of unusually valuable material for the history of north- 
ern Wisconsin was received in January from the Superior public library. 
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It consists of typed copies of the following: (1) Early Protestant mis- 
sions in the Lake Superior country, prepared by William E. Culkin of 
Duluth, containing diaries, letters, reports, etc., of Rev. Sherman Hall, 
1831-75, who came to La Pointe at the close of 1880. (2) Copy of the 
diary of Thomas Clark, a surveyor of old Superior, 1854-55; with a 
brief sketch of 1865 ‘Views of the Northwest’ by Clark. (8) History of 
Fond du Lac, Minnesota, a fur trade post on St. Louis river, with articles 
on the Duluth harbor and the Detroit canal. (4) Diaries and letters of 
Hiram Hayes, an early settler of Superior, 1865-80. (5) Records of the 
Douglas county justice courts, 1861-67. (6) Diary of Charles D. Felt 
living on Wisconsin point in 1855. (7) Brief history of Superior Metho- 
dism, 1856-1907. 


The papers of Samuel Baker, who emigrated in 1888 from New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, to Mineral Point, have been presented by Mrs. 
Helen Baker Cady of Evanston, Illinois, They consist of family letters 
and business papers, 1801-99, including a Baker genealogy arranged for 
Miss Florence Baker, formerly of this society's staff. 


In our last issue we noted the collection of Wisconsin medical ma- 
terial made by Mrs. C. A. Harper, wife of the chief health officer of the 
state. Materials in this field recently brought in are the records of the 
Winnebago county medical society, 1865-77, and those of the Fox river 
valley medical society, 1887-1926. 


The diary kept by H. E. Knapp on a world tour, 1903-04, has been 
presented by Mrs. Margaret T. Branson. 


J. V. Quarles of Milwaukee has given a collection of miscellaneous 
papers of Levi Grant, of Bristol, relating to early Kenosha history, 
containing samples of mortgages of the Kenosha and Beloit railway, 
1856; a membership certificate in the Kenosha county agricultural so- 
ciety in 1852. 


Adam Cottrell, Greenwich, Washington county, New York, was an 
agent for securing mortgages 1856 to 1867 on Wisconsin farms in 
Columbia, Dodge, and Washington counties. His notebooks (two small 
volumes) have been acquired by the society. 


A letter of 1845, written by Dr. Elisha Knowles from Sheboygan 
Falls to his family in Harmony, Maine, has been photostated and pre- 
sented by L. F. Knowles of St. Paul. 


Colonel Howard Greene has presented a number of letters and pa- 
pers collected when preparing his recent book on Reverend Richard Fish 
Cadle. 
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Wisconsin lumber inspector records for the sixth and eleventh dis- 
tricts, 1875-1927 (the office was discontinued at the latter date) were 
presented in February by Mike Schupsky of Hawkins. They com- 
prise seven bound volumes and two boxes of papers. 


Curator Burnham sent a paper of John S. Livermore, Indian agent, 
giving testimony to the good character of chief Min-zhe-nah-way of 
the Bad river band of Chippewa. 


The records of the Madison rifle club that flourished 1916-19 have 
been turned over to the society by Gilson G. Glasier. 


Judge Edward Schmitz of Manitowoc has sent papers to be added to 
the Joseph T. Mills and James S. Anderson papers already in the so- 
ciety’s collection. 


A history of the Universalist church at Monroe, which celebrated 
last October its diamond jubilee (ante, ii, 246) has been presented by 
Frank A. Shriner at the instance of Miss Mary S. Foster of our staff. 


The librarian of the university, Walter M. Smith, upon his recent re- 
tirement turned over to this society the correspondence with eminent 
scholars, scientists, and men of letters who were in 1904 invited to the 
jubilee of the university for that year. Among many others we note 
autograph letters of Grover Cleveland, John Morley, Wilfrid Laurier, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, James Bryce, Carl Schurz, Casimir Perier, and the 
presidents, rectors, deans, etc., of colleges, universities, and learned 
societies in every part of the world. A list of degrees conferred is also 
included. 


Archeological specimens and artifacts from the northwestern part 
of the state were presented to the museum by the late Dr. A. F. Heising 
of Menomonie. 


II THE STATE 


The president-elect of the University of Wisconsin, Clarence Ad- 
dison Dykstra, formerly city manager of Cincinnati, was introduced to 
the faculty at a reception given March 30 at the Memorial. Union by 
the board of regents. He took up the duties of his office on May 1. 


The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters held a meet- 
ing in coéperation with the Wisconsin archeological society and the Mid- 
west museums conference at Milwaukee, April 9-10. Scientific, archeo- 
logical and historical papers were presented, in which members of this 
society's staff took part. 
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The late Mrs. Theodora W. Youmans of Waukesha left to the 
administration of the Wisconsin federation of women’s clubs a fund the 
interest of which is to be granted each year to a woman who has made 
an ‘outstanding contribution to good citizenship.’ The first award was 
made in February to Miss Dorothy C. Enderis, director of extension work 
in the Milwaukee city schools. Miss Enderis, the distinction of whose 
work is widely recognized, modestly declaiming personal merit, declared 
that the money from the award would be used for the work of her de- 
partment. The city celebrated in March the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Miss Enderis’ founding of social centers in Milwaukee schools. 


The formal opening of the Villa Louis at Prairie du Chien for the 


season of 1937 was held May 2, under the auspices of the Wisconsin 
league of women voters. 


The Mound farm, near the first capital park at old Belmont, em- 
braces the Platte mound, a landmark for all southwestern Wisconsin. The 
farm has recently been purchased by William Snow of Platteville, who 


plans to save the mound from vandalism and to preserve its beauty for 
future citizens of the state. 


Locat Historicat Societies anp Museums 


The state society welcomes a new member into the family of its 
local societies. The Markesan historical society of Green Lake county 
was incorporated in February by Ira Parker, C. G. Lockwood, and 
Charles A. Yunker. Its purpose is ‘the discovery, collection, preservation, 


and publication of historical records and data’ particularly for the county 
of Green Lake. 


The quarterly meeting of the Burlington historical society on Jan- 
uary 4 was of especial interest because of the exhibition and discussion 
of the papers of Andrew Cooper, a pioneer of Racine county. The papers 
were later exhibited at the Racine public library. 


Crawford county historical society elected officers at the annual 
meeting March 4: Rev. Father Seebauer of Campion high school was 
chosen president; Judge J. J. O’Neil, first vice-president; H. Lathrop 
of Bridgeport, second vice-president; W. S. Hoffman, treasurer; and 
Frederick W. Grelle, secretary. 


The Kenosha county historical society is codperating with the 
Kenosha historical and art museum, which was formally dedicated in 
January, when Dr. Samuel Barrett of the Milwaukee museum gave the 
opening lecture. The project has been under way since 1933 when the 
old post office was purchased by the city and moved to the civic center. 
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Exhibitions of artistic, historic, and archeological treasures will be pre- 
sented at various times; children’s programs and lectures for adults will 


be given at frequent intervals. W. E. Dickinson has been appointed 
director. 


La Crosse county society is the recipient of pictures of several river 
steamboats and a portrait of Captain V. A. Bigelow, a famous pilot; an- 
other donation is a photograph of a grist mill of 1854, showing in de- 
tail a typical mill of that early period. 


Langlade county historical society holds monthly meetings at An- 
tigo; that for February was of unusual interest as H. L. Ward of the 
Neville museum of Green Bay gave a talk on museums, and Albert 
Schnabel of the Historical Records survey told of archives and the pre- 


servation and care of public records, including those in the federal 
capital. 


John G. Johnson, president of the Manitowoc county historical 
society, reports that large contributions have been recently made to the 
museum by Frederick Kutil, Captain Edward Carus, Edwin Schuette, 
and others. Many pictures of early lake vessels are among the donations. 


The Outagamie county pioneer and historical society held its an- 
nual meeting February 22 at Appleton, when L. F. Nelson of Kaukauna 
was elected president. One of the first objects of the society will be the 
purchase and restoration of the old Grignon home at Kaukauna, which 
was mistakenly reported to have been bought by the city. (See ante, xviii, 
236-237, xx,-119.) 


Waukesha county historical museum, under the care of its custodian, 
Mrs. Edgar Tallmadge, was visited in March by over 900 children from 
the rural schools. The society is sponsoring a project to have township 
histories written by the pupils of the local schools, the results to be 
preserved at the museum. 


The Old Settlers’ association of Reedsburg met February 26 in the 
new South side school gymnasium, and had a record breaking attendance. 
Eighteen of the oldest members were eighty and more years old, the eld- 
est claiming to be one hundred and two. Songs of yesterday, arranged as 
living pictures, formed a unique feature of the program. H. B. Quimby 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Northwestern mutual life insurance company of Milwaukee, 
one of the five or six largest companies of this kind in the United States, 
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was incorporated at Janesville eighty years ago in March. The company 
was founded by General John S. Johnston, who had recently come 
from New York to Wisconsin. Four months after the first policy was 
written the company removed to Milwaukee, where Amherst W. Kellogg 
was chosen the first salaried secretary of the company. One of the first 
losses of the company occurred November 2, 1859, at an accident on the 
Chicago and Northwestern railway when fourteen lives were lost; two 
were policyholders of the young company. The trustees authorized 
prompt payment, even at the cost of borrowing funds on their personal 
credit. This action redounded much to the reputation of the young com- 
pany. It has now expanded until it has over 1,800 employees in the 
home office and some 5,000 agents in the field, and does an annual busi- 
ness of over a billion dollars. 


The town of Dover, Racine county, celebrated the last of 1936 its 
hundredth anniversary of settlement. Captain John T. Trowbridge and 
family were the first settlers and in his log house the first post office 
was kept. Racine Journal-Times, January 4, contained a brief history 
of this settlement. 


De Pere recalled that its first post office was established March 11, 
1837. A dinner was held in honor of the centennial at which postmasters 
of fifteen other cities in the state joined in reminiscences. One interest- 
ing feature of the evening was the story of Alexis Clermont, mail carrier 
from Green Bay to Chicago from 1833 to 1837, prepared by his grand- 


daughter, Mrs. Lucy Clermont Sempier. (See also Wisconsin Historical 
Collections, xv, 452-457.) 


Marshfield was reminded that April 1, 1872, Frank and Louis Rivers 
arrived at that place and began to prepare for the arrival of the Wis- 
consin Central railroad there. Fifteen years later the young mill town 
was literally wiped out by fire. The modern city that arose from the 
ashes plans a jubilee celebration from June 26 to July 1. 


CuurcHu ANNIVERSARIES 


Immanuel Presbyterian church of Milwaukee claims to be the direct 
descendant of the First Presbyterian church, founded April 11, 1837. The 
old ‘White church’ on Milwaukee street was a landmark of the early city. 
The records say the first building project cost $616.95. Immanuel church 
on North Astor street was built in the early seventies, and is a noted 
center of religious life. There was celebrated in March the founding 
of the ‘Willing Workers’ or ladies’ society. April 11-18 services for re- 
membrance were held in many forms. 


The First Baptist church of Milwaukee in anticipation of its cen- 
tennial to be held next year, had a ninety-ninth anniversary dinner on 
March 12. 
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The ninetieth anniversary of the Bennett Prairie Scandinavian 


church, organized in 1847 by Rev. J. W. C. Dietrichson, was commemo- 
rated by special services. 


Another Norwegian Lutheran church at Liberty Prairie, Dane 
county, noted that its eighty-sixth anniversary was at hand. It is a stone 
church built from local limestone and still sound and firm. One of its 


early members was the late Knute Nelson, United States senator from 
Minnesota. 


An interesting example of interchurch comity occurred at La Crosse, 
where the Congregational and Baptist churches were born on the same 
day in 1852, and in January last held together a commemoration service 
in the Congregational church with a Baptist preacher for their eighty- 
fifth birthday. The La Crosse Leader-Press for January 21 published a 
history of the beginning of these twin churches. 


St. John’s Lutheran church at Oakland, Jefferson county, is a coun- 
try church that has served its community for eighty-five years. Its his- 
tory was carried in the Jefferson County Union of Fort Atkinson on Jan- 
uary 15. 


In the village of Union, north of Evansville on the Madison road, 
stands the old Union Baptist church, built in 1852 but having had no 
services for ten years or more. Its history was related March 10 in 
the Janesville Gazette. 


Markers AND MEMORIALS 


Milwaukee has completed an honor roll of city employees who served 
in the World war, composed of 316 names. They have been cast on a 
bronze plaque which will be affixed to the wall of the city hall. 


The restoration of the Indian stockaded enclosure at Aztalan, Jef- 
ferson county, is one of the projects undertaken with federal codperation. 
A fund has been allocated for improvements in the Aztalan mounds 
park, and work began when the weather permitted. A more inclusive 
project is to make Aztalan a national park, in which case an appropri- 
ation would be used for the restoration of the grounds, stockade, etc., 
approximately as the Indians built them. 


Wausau has organized a centennial association to arrange for the 
hundred-year celebration in 1938. One plan put forth by Karl Mathie, 
director of the association, is to revive and preserve the arts of the 
early Wisconsin Indians, such as weaving, basket making, bead and quill 
work, which would be taught by the older craftsmen to younger Indians 
who have nearly lost these arts. 
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History In THE State Press 


The Post-Crescent at Appleton is featuring the past mayors of the 
city with pictures and brief biographical sketches. 


The Milwaukee Journal, March 18, gave a biographical sketch of 
Ellen C. Sabin, president emeritus of Milwaukee-Downer college. The 
endowment association has added to the Ellen C. Sabin chair of religious 
education in the college, while a booklet on Miss Sabin’s life has been 
issued by the college. Miss Sabin now makes her home in Madison with 
her sister, Mrs, E. Ray Stevens. 


The Civic players of Manitowoc, says the Herald-Times of that city 
on February 25, held a play-festival March 1-2 in which Mrs. Flora 
Lawrence took part at the age of seventy-two. She began her theatrical 
career at Wausau many years ago. The proceeds of the festival are to 
be used to equip a stage in the new community house. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The tercentennial of the birth of Father Jacques Marquette, fam- 
ous missionary and explorer of the Northwest, occurred June 1. Cele- 
bration took place at Laon, France, where a monument was erected in his 
honor. In America the event was noted in congress by Senator Duffy of 
Wisconsin, the state that presented Marquette’s statue to the hall of 
statuary. Marquette university at Milwaukee began the commemoration 
by calling May 12 a convocation, with church and state officials as guests. 
At that time four honorary degrees were granted: Dr, Herbert E. 
Bolton, University of California, and Louise Phelps Kellogg of our staff 
were awarded doctor of humane letters (L.H.D.); Rev. Bernard R. 
Hubbard, S. J., doctor of science; Abbot Bernard H. Pennings, doctor of 
laws. 


The year 1937 completes the century and a half since the adoption 
on July 13, 1787, of the Ordinance for the organization of the North- 
west territory, that is for the region between the Great Lakes, the Ohio, 
and the Mississippi. In 1774 it had been made part of the Province of 
Quebec and was reluctantly ceded to the United States by the treaty of 
1783. It had been claimed by Virginia and by other states and ceded by 
them to the Union. The old confederation congress, as one of its last acts, 
organized the Northwest territory and laid the foundation for the orderly 
growth of the new nation by the successive addition of new states. 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota are planning 
this summer to celebrate this sesquicentennial. 
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The federal government has made an appropriation for the sesqui- 
centennial, which will be opened July 13 in New York where congress 
met at the time of the passage of the Ordinance. December 3 ox-drawn 
covered wagons will leave Massachusetts and follow the pilgrims’ route 
to the West. From Marietta the cavalcade will visit the six states during 


the summer of 1938. A pictorial map and a textbook are being prepared 
for the celebration. 


One of the active army officers in the period directly following the 
adoption of the Ordinance of 1787 was General Josiah Harmar, who 
fought the hostile Indians of the Northwest from 1785 to 1790. Dr. L. C. 
Draper, first secretary of the Wisconsin historical society, visited the 
Harmar homestead in 1849 and secured a loan of the papers, which he 
carefully copied in longhand. These copies have been used by historians 
of the period; the originals, however, have been preserved and are now 
the property of the William L. Clements library of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Historians and administrators of the Mid-western historical societies 
gathered in Chicago February 26-27 at the invitation of a sponsoring 
committee for an informal conference on matters of interest to them all. 
About twenty-five Mid-west historians convened and discussed editorial 
methods, the national and local archives, the new microphotography, the 
Historical Records survey, and the destruction of historical memorials by 
floods. The conference was entertained at dinner by Herbert A. Kellar 
and by Douglas C. McMurtrie. Dr. Schafer and Miss Nunns of the 
society’s staff were in attendance. 


The Mississippi valley historical association met April 29-May 1 at 
St. Louis for the thirtieth annual meeting at the invitation of the Missis- 
sippi historical society and Washington university. A large number of 
historians of the Middle West were in attendance. Miss Alice Smith, 
Miss Kellogg, and Dr. Schafer of our staff were present. The latter pre- 
sented a paper, ‘Was the West a Safety Valve for Labor.’ Dr. Clarence 
E. Carter, of Washington, editor of the territorial papers (see ante, xviii, 
466) was chosen president for the ensuing year. 


The eighth international congress for historical studies will meet 
at Zurich, Switzerland, August 28-September 4, 1938. The last con- 
gress was held at Warsaw in 1933. The chairman for the Zurich con- 
ference is Professor Harold Temperley of Cambridge, England. 


The Society of American Archivists was organized in December last 
at the meeting of the American historical association at Providence. 
A. R. Newsome of the University of North Carolina was chosen presi- 
dent and Philip C. Brooks of Washington, secretary. The membership 
is limited to those having experience in the care of archives or manu- 
scripts. 
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The Louisiana historical society celebrated its centennial January 26 
with a symposium on ‘The First Hundred Years of the Society, 1836- 
1936.’ This society publishes a magazine of exceptional quality, and 
maintains offices in New Orleans for the care of historical documents, por- 
traits, etc. 


The Indiana Magazine of History (xxxiii, 32-44) carries an inform- 
ing article on ‘Early Science in the Ohio Valley’ in which is discussed, 
among other New Harmony scientists, the career of the geologist David 
Dale Owen. Inasmuch as Owen made the pioneer geological survey of 
Wisconsin, what is said of him on pages 41 and 42 of that publication 
should prove of much interest to Wisconsin readers. 


On March 9, 1937, appeared the first number of a quarterly mag- 
azine called: Auslandsdeutsche Volksforschung. The publication issues 
from the establishment of Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart, Wiirttemberg, and 
is edited by Dr. Hans Joachim Beyer, head of the institute for the study 
of the German emigration and dispersion. The current number contains 
a study of the first great trans-Atlantic movement of German farmers, 
1709-56. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


J. Martin Klotsche (“The “United Front” Populists’) is a member 
of the history staff, State Teachers college, Milwaukee. In 1931 he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. J. V. Stevens (‘Getting Down to Cases’), now a retired physi- 
cian of Janesville, practiced medicine for many years in Wisconsin. 
Readers will recall his article on “The Pioneer Wisconsin Family Physi- 
cian, which appeared in the June, 1934, magazine. 


Documents—These characteristic immigrant letters were selected 
from the society’s collection of German material to give the readers a 
glimpse of the pioneer mode of life with its hardships as well as its 
rewards. The translations were made by Dr. Schafer. 
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Cahoon, ——, plank road stockholder, 
85 


Cale, Thomas, pioneer teacher, 171. 

Calhoun lake, visited, 449. 

Calumet. See Pipe Village. 

Cameron, Angus, United States sen- 
ator, 429. 

Cameron, Simon, codperates with Lin- 
coln, 140; opposes Schurz, 141-142. 
Campbell, » plank road stockholder, 

85 





Campbell, Col. William P. and wife, at 
Fort Snelling, 449. 

Campion academy, library dedicated, 
368. 

Canisius, Theodore, reply to, 133. 

Cannon, Joe, congressman, sketch, 422- 


Cappon, Lester J., Virginia Newspa- 
pers, reviewed, 239. 

Capuchin order, member, 328. 

Carabin, Rev. » pioneer priest, 332. 

Carlisle, John G., congressman, sketch 
of, 418-419; speaker, 424. 

Carpenter, Dean J. H., at university 
of Wisconsin, 279, 435. ; 

Carpenter, Prof. S. H., at university of 
Wisconsin, 161. 

Carr, Prof. Ezra S., at university of 
Wisconsin, 155, 158. 

Carter, Clarence E., The Territorial 
Papers of the United States, re- 
viewed, 111. 

Cary, John W., lawyer, 289. 

Cass, Lewis, secretary of state, 297; 
favored, 310. 

Cassoday, John B., on Wisconsin uni- 
versity faculty, 435. 

Castalian society, at university of Wis- 
consin, 274. 





Castonguer, Mrs. ——, Catholic con- 
vert, 329. 

Caswell, Lucian B., biography acquired, 
364, 

Catholics, in Democratic party, 313; 
support parochial schools, 314; at 
Prairie du Chien, 328-329; Green 
Bay, 331; Indians among, 3382; con- 
gregate, 333, 335; on farms, 334. 

Catlin, John, letter, 47. 

Catron, Justice John, quoted, 109. 

Chadbourne, Pres. Paul A., of univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 157, 163-164, 252- 
253, 270-272, 404; lecture, 255. 

Chapman, John, papers acquired, 241. 

Chapman, Silas, letters acquired, 242. 

Chase, Salmon P., home of, 413. 

Cheever, George, favors emancipation, 
307. 

Chicago (Ill.), route via, 72, 86-87; 
purchase at, 76; Germans at, 227, 
229; employment at, 228, 238; meet- 
ings, 380, 389, 430; Socialists, 381; 
visited, 444; lumber market, 460. 

Chicago and Northwestern railway, in 
Wisconsin, 31, 151; in lawsuit, 289; 
agent, 290; construction, 312. 

Chicago Coming Nation, cited, 388. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
way, in lawsuit, 289. 

Chicago Post, cited, 182-135. 

Chicago Tribune, cited, 130-131, 138. 

Chicago university, student, 180. 

Chippewa Indians, sell mats, 335. 

Chippewa river, in lumber region, 460. 

Christensen, Dean Chris L., advises 
farmers, 350. 

Christian church, members, 14. 

Christiansen, Christ A., death, 467. 

Chynoweth, Nellie, student at univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 276. 


Cincinnati (Ohio), employment at, 225, 
228; reform conference at, 376-877; 
route via, 448, 

Cincinnati Catholie Telegraph, letter in, 
828. 


Cincinnati Commercial, cited, 132-133, 
135, 138. 


Civil Service Reform movement, leader, 
136. 


Civil war, possible result, 291; claims, 
413-414, 416-417; officer, 424; de- 
scribed, 437. 


Clapp family, marriage in, 15. 
Clark, ——, plank road stockholder, 85. 
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Clark, George Rogers, memorial to, 
dedicated, 122. 
Clark, Thomas, copy of diary acquired, 


468. 

Clark, W. H., opinion at constitutional 
convention, 36. 

Clark county, potato yield in, 346. 

Clarke, Henry B., Modern Spain, cited, 
292. 

Clay, Cassius, letter to, 132; Life of, 
cited, 188; appointment of, 137. 
Clement, Charles, newspaper editor, 90. 
Cleveland, Grover, presidential candi- 
date, 311, 879, 430; estimate, 312; 

régime, 429. 

Cleveland (Ohio), municipal election, 
385; party controversy, 386. 

Cleveland Citizen, cited, 380-381, 387, 
889. 

Collantes, Calderon de, minister of for- 
eign affairs, 294-298. 

Colman, Henry, conducts Evansville 
seminary, 148-149. 

Colman, Mrs. Henry, at Evansville, 149. 

Columbia county, English colony in, 
225; potato yield in, 346; physician, 
890; in Democratic congressional dis- 
trict, 432. 

Columbus, and Norse discovery, 259. 
Commons, John R., History of Labor 
in the United States, cited, 220. 

Communications, 233, 354-355. 

Concordia college, advice sought at, 
355. 

Congregationalists, church records ac- 
quired, 242; members, 270, 405; min- 
ister, 271. 

Congress, compromises, 90; candidate 
for, 286, 408-409; members, 412-413, 
418-429. 

Cook county (Ill.), Populist party con- 
vention, 381; Socialists, 382. 

Cooper, Peter, favors emancipation, 
307. 

Cornish, in Wisconsin, 222. 

Cottrell, Adam, notebooks acquired, 
468. 

Cowell, F. A., letter, 385. 

Cox, Samuel S., congressman, sketch, 
423. 

Crane, Horatio, at Evansville semin- 
ary, 147. 

Crane, Richard, at Evansville semin- 
ary, 147. 

Crawford, Gen. John, opposes banks, 


Crawford, Samuel, letter to, 52. 





Crawford county historical society, ac- 
tivity, 470. 

Cregger, ——, plank road stockholder, 
85 


Cretin, Rev. J., at Prairie du Chien, 
828, 330. 

Culkin, William E., article acquired, 
468, 


Curtin, Andrew G., congressman, 
sketch, 420. 

Curtin, Jeremiah, home preserved, 119. 

Curtis, Justice Benjamin R., opinion, 
109. 


Dane county, Whigs in, 35; English 
colony in, 225; lawyers, 282, 284, 290, 
407; justice courts, 283; campaign, 
287; district attorneys, 288, 431; 
drought, 345; physician, 890; in new 
congressional district, 482. 

Daniells, Prof. William W., at univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 160. 

Darling, Mason C., Fond du Lac pio- 
neer, 80. 

Darlington, resident, 412. 

Davenport, Col. William, at Fort 
Crawford, 829. 

Davidson, John N., article cited, 336. 

Davies, Dr. John E., at university of 
Wisconsin, 162. 

Davis, Dr. J. J., death, 467. 

Davis, Jefferson, wife of, 454. 
Dayton, William L., cited, 104; pro- 
posed as minister to France, 134. 
DeBerards, ——, plank road _ stock- 

holder, 85. 

— Eugene, supports Populists, 387- 

DeLeon, Daniel, political leader, 384; 
letters to, 385-386. 

DeLonge, O. F., death, 115. 

DeLury, Daniel, letter, 385. 


Democratic party, members, 4, 27, 310, 
426; in Wisconsin, 38, 432; in con- 
stitutional convention, 47; press, 48, 
181-182, 185, 379; dissension in, 55; 
at Chicago, 88; belief, 97; opposition 
to Schurz, 128; meetings, 285, 430- 
431; nominees, 286, 288, 311, 314, 316, 
408-410; governors, 289, 315; states 
rally to, 308; Irish in, 818; land- 
slide, 411; on tariff, 415; leaders, 418, 
420, 423; opposition to, 421-422. 

Democratic Review, eastern magazine, 
40. 


Detroit Free Press, cited, 185. 
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Deuster, Peter V., Wisconsin congress- 
man, 428. 

Dewey, Nelson, governor of Wisconsin, 
19. 

Dickinson, ——, plank road _stock- 
holder, 85. 

Dinsmore, Henry, letters acquired, 241. 

Diseases, data on, 390-403. 

Documents, 72-88, 183-215, 323-336, 437- 
446. 

Dodge, A. C., cited, 47. 

Dodge, Gov. Henry, official letters, ac- 
quired, 241; home, 459. 

Dodge county, farm laborers, 220; 
Irish in, 222; in Democratic con- 
gressional district, 432. 

Dodgeville, convention at, 408-409. 

Donner, Barbara, ‘Carl Schurz as Office 
Seeker, 127-142; ‘Carl Schurz the 
Diplomat,’ 291-309. 

Doolittle, Billy, at Evansville semin- 
ary, 147. 

Doolittle, Sen. James R., influence of, 
128. 

Door county historical society, activity, 
246. 

Doty, James D., influence, 47; official 
letters acquired, 241; home of, 456. 
Douglas, Stephen A., opposition to, 88. 
Douglas county, justice court records 

acquired, 468, 

Douglas county historical society, ac- 
tivity, 366. 

Dousman, Hercules, at Prairie du 
Chien, 455. 

Dousman residence, restored, 118-119. 

Downs, Mrs. ——, conducts boarding 
house, 155. 

Dred Scott decision, cited, 105-106, 109- 
110. 

‘Droughts in Wisconsin, by Joseph 
Schafer, 837-853; rainfall and tem- 
perature table, 338. 

Dubuque (Iowa), priests in diocese of, 
828; weather forecast, 341, 343; mar- 
riage at, 440. 

Ducharme family, at Green Bay, 457. 

Duluth harbor, article on, acquired, 
468. 

Dunn, Charles, Belmont pioneer, 458. 

Durkee, Charles, Kenosha pioneer, 458. 

Dust storm, in 1836, 339. 

Dutch, in Wisconsin, 225. 


Dutch Reformed church, member of, 
168. 


Dwinnell, Solomon, diary acquired, 116. 


Dykstra, Clarence A., assumes presi- 
dency of university, 469. 


Earte, Elizabeth, preceptress at uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 164, 404. 

East river, travel near, 333. 

Eau Claire, lawyer, 283; potato yield 
in region, 346. 

Eau Claire river, marker placed, 367. 

Eden (village), beginnings, 312; inci- 
dent, 318. 

Eden township (Fond du Lac county), 
pioneers, 60-61; reputation of, 173; 
population elements, 313. 

Editorial Comment, 89-110, 216-232, 
837-353, 447-461. 

Egleston, N., at Washington, D.C., 413. 

Ela, Benjamin, letters to, 72, 76-78. 

Ela, George, pioneer of Illinois, 78, 86- 
87 


Ela, Mrs. Mary N., letters to, 86. 

Ela, Richard E., letters published, 72- 
88; letters to, 79-80, 82. 

Ela, William, letter, 72; mentioned, 75- 
76. 

Eldred, Daniel F., territorial reminis- 
cences of, acquired, 243. 

Ellis, J. F., lawyer, 283. 

Emancipation proclamation, and con- 
-gressional elections, 308. 

Emancipation society, Schurz assists in 
organization, 307. 

Emigrants, list from district of Mer- 
zig, 1834-74, published, 183-215. 

Empire township (Fond du Lac coun- 
ty), farm in, 60; Methodists in, 172. 

English. See British. 

English Prairie. See Muscoda. 

Equitable Life Insurance company, 
agent, 253. 

Erie lake, route via, 323; drought 
along, 339. 

Erkelenz, Anton, Carl Schurz..., 
cited, 306. 

Estabrook, Charles E., on Wisconsin 
university faculty, 435. 

Estabrook, Experience, opinion of, at 
constitutional convention, 56. 

Evans, George H., writes on land re- 
form, 217. 

Evansville, birthplace near, 10; resi- 
dents, 12-13, 15, 152, 274; schoolhouse 
near, 19; merchant, 26; road to, 27; 
Methodist church, 148; on railroad, 
151; teacher, 152-154. 

Evansville seminary, student at, 26; 
sketch, 143-151; broadside, 144. 
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Everdell, Emma D., high school 
teacher, 177-178. 

Everett, E., plank road stockholder, 
85 


Everson, John, incident, 22. 

Exemption provision, discussion of, at 
constitutional conventions, 43-44, 47- 
48, 52-54, 56-57. 


Farco (N.D.) Daily Commonwealth, 
cited, 387. 

Faribault (Minn.), farmer, 231. 

Featherstonhaugh, George W., on trip, 
449, 451, 453, 455; cited, 450. 

Federated Trades council, meeting, 382. 

Felt, Charles D., copy of diary ac- 
quired, 468. 

Fennimore river, valley lands, 351-352. 

Feuling, Prof. John B., at university of 
Wisconsin, 162. 

Finney, Pres. Charles G., of Oberlin 
college, 338-339. 

Fish, Becky, pioneer teacher, 19-20. 

Fisher, Elizabeth T. See Mrs. Henry S. 
Baird. 

Flower, James M., lawyer, 281. 

Foik, Rev. Paul J., editor, Our Cath- 
olic Heritage in Texas, reviewed, 857. 

Fond du Lac (Minn.), copy of history 
acquired, 468. 

Fond du Lac (Wis.), circus at, 66; 
pioneer, 80; land sold at, 85; resi- 
dent, 171; student, 176-179; beauty of 
region, 182; on railroad, 312; inci- 
dent, 318; Catholics near, 3832; 
weather forecast, 343. 

Fond du Lac county, sheriff, 171; Irish 
in, 222; crop yied, 346. 

Force bill, controversy over, 426. 

Forepaugh, Adam, circus owner, 66. 

Forestier, Auber. See Mrs. Aubertine 
W. Moore. 

Fort Atkinson, resident, 315. 

Fort Crawford, soldiers at, 329; weath- 
er reported at, 339; visited, 450; com- 
mandant, 454. See also Prairie du 
Chien. 

Fort Holmes (Mich.), restored, 371. 

Fort Howard, visited, 454; officers, 457. 
See also Green Bay. 

Fort Snelling (St. Peter’s, Minn.), on 
steamboat route, 330, 450; officer, 
438; visited, 449, 453, 455. 

Fort Winnebago, route via, 454; agen- 
cy house, 455. See also Portage. 

Four lakes, road to, 459. 


Fox river (Ill.), land along, 74. 


Fox river (Wis.), drownings in, 152; 
as boundary, 454; rapids in, 455; 

’ tavern on, 456. 

Fox river valley medical society, rec- 
ords acquired, 468. 

Frank, Michael, Kenosha pioneer, 79. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
cited, 136. 

Frankenburger, David B., student at 
university, 273-274. 

Free Will Baptists, minister of, 28. 

Freeport Weekly Bulletin, cited, 135. 

Frelinghuysen, Sec. Frederick T., en- 
tertains, 417. 

Frémont, John C., presidential can- 
didate, 12. 

French, language used, 333, 335, 458; 
traders, 455, 457. 

French Spoliation claims, opposition 
to, 415; favored, 420. 

Fries, B. F., letters, 385, 388. 

Fuchs, Prof. John P., at university of 
Wisconsin, 155, 158; successor, 162. 


Garster, Odoardo, letter published, 
828-325; enlists, 325. 

Galena (Ill.), employment at, 218; vis- 
ited, 448, 452; steamboat at, 449; 
lumber via, 460. 

Galena Gazette, cited, 450. 

Gallup, Benjamin E., letter, 88. 

Garfield, Pres. James A., assassination 
of, 311. 

Garland, Benammi S., slave owner, 90. 

Geddes, George W., committee chair- 
man, 414, 

Genesee river, drought on, 339. 

George, Henry, reform leader, 378-881. 


German World war, records acquired, 
243. 


Germans, in Republican party, 127, 
132-133, 135-138; newspaper of, 131; 
recruits for Civil war, 140-141; immi- 
grants, 220-223, 228-232, 313, 325, 
854, 446; letters of, collected, 226- 
227; letters published, 323-328, 437- 
446; language used, 329, 335; Cath- 
olics, 332, 334; list of emigrants 
from district of Merzig, 1834-74, pub- 
lished, 183-215; physician, 403. 

‘Getting Down to Cases, by J. V. 
Stevens, M.D., 390-403. 


Gibson, Moses S., quoted, 38. 
Giefer, Egidius, death, 442. 
Gleason, Dr. Charles M., death, 361. 
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Glen Haven, resident, 443. 

Glover, Joshua, sawmill employee, 89; 
abuse of, 90; liberated, 91, 96, 107, 
233. 

Goddard, James S., transcript of diary 
acquired, 241. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, early magazine, 
18 


Godfrey, Levi, first settler at Roches- 
ter, 74, 

Godwin, 
307. 

Goepels, Emil, of Germany, 325. 

Goldamer, Rev. ——, at Manitowoc, 
854. 

Goodrich and Davison, article cited, 
216, 218-220, 232. 

Grant, Levi, papers acquired, 468. 

Grant, U. S., candidate for presidency, 
285. 

Grant county, landowners, 219, 224; 
Irish in, 222; employment in, 229; al- 
falfa grown in, 346; lands, 351; resi- 
dent, 410. 

Granville, minister ordained at, 354. 

Gratiot, Mrs. Adéle (John P. B.), 
cited, 448-451. , 

Gratiot, Henry, in lead region, 452. 

Gratiot, John P. B., sketch, 452. 

Gratiot, Mrs. Susan H. (Henry), 
sketch, 452. 

Gratiot’s Grove, residents, 452; visited, 
458. 

Graves, Denison, at Evansville semin- 
ary, 147. 

Greeley, Horace, influence, 130; car- 
toon of, 136; mentioned, 139, 299; 
nomination, 285; failure, 288; favors 
emancipation, 307. 

Green Bay, lawyers, 25, 457; mission- 
ary, 328; Catholics at, 331; visited, 
332, 335, 455; route to, 454; early 
hotels, 456; pioneer, 458; sawmill at, 
460. See also Fort Howard. 

Greenback movement, opposition to, 
810; supported, 313, 426. 

Gregory, Charles N., father of, 286; on 
Wisconsin university faculty, 435. 

Gregory, Jared C., lawyer, 286. 

Gregory, Stephen S., father of, 286. 

Gregory and Pinney, law firm, 286. 

Grignon, Augustin, French trader, 455, 

Grignon family, at Green Bay, 457. 

Grignon residence, acquired, 119. 

Grinde, Lars, register of deeds, 288. 

Grout, Mrs. T. P., copy of diary ac- 
quired, 116. 


Park, favors emancipation, 
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‘Grove (The)’, early name for Evans- 
ville, 27; services at, 31. 

Guenther, Richard W., Wisconsin con- 
gressman, 428. 

Gundry, William P., death, 115; papers 
acquired, 241. 

Gurnee, John D., lawyer, 278-279. 


Hackney, ——, 
holder, 85. 
Hall, Rev. Sherman, papers acquired, 
468. 

Hamilton, Alexander, plan, 217, 220; 
home pictured, 448. 

Hamilton, Elizabeth Schuyler, visits 
Wisconsin, 447-459; portrait, 373. 

Hamilton, Philip, letter to, 448. 

Hamilton, William S., in lead region, 
4A7, 451. 

‘Hamilton’s Diggings.’ See Wiota. 

Harkin, Daniel, opinion of, at consti- 
tutional convention, 36. 

Harmon, R. E., at university of Wis- 
consin, 163. 

Harper, Charles L., death, 361. 

Harpers, early magazine, 18. 


plank road _stock- 


Harriman, ——, student escapade, 158- 
159. 
Harrison, Benjamin, candidate for 


presidency, 315. 

Harvard university, teaching method, 
433. 

Harvey, Lorenzo D., papers acquired, 
863. 

Haskell, Prof. T. H., at university of 
Wisconsin, 163. 

Haugen, Einar I., Anderson memorial 
address, 255-269; sketch, 372. 

Hay, John, diary of, cited, 140. 

Hayes, Dr. E. S., death, 115. 

Hayes, Hiram, copy of diary acquired, 
468. 

Hazelton, George C., politician, 410, 
430. 

Helena, visited, 449. 

Henni, Rev. John M., makes tour, 328, 
832-333, 335. 

Herman township (Dodge county), 
clover seed yield in, 346. 

Hesperian society, at university of 
Wisconsin, 154, 276. 

Hewitt, Abram S., congressman, sketch, 
424, 

Hicks, F. Z., cited, 45. 

Hicks, John D., The Populist Revolt 

., reissued, 114, 
Historical Records survey, sketch, 362. 
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Hoan, Daniel W., City Government: 
The Record of the Milwaukee Ex- 
periment, reviewed, 236. 

Hoard, William D., campaign, 315. 

Hobbs, ——, plank road stockholder, 
85. 

Hogeland, ——, plank road _stock- 
holder, 85. 

Hogue, Dr. Gustavus I., death, 240; 
sketch, 361. 

Holley, Sidney, visits Wisconsin, 448. 

Holley, Mrs. Sidney, visits brother, 
448, 451. 

Holman, William S., 
sketch, 423. 

Holmes, Bayard, letter to, 388. 

Holsteiners, in Wisconsin, 225. 

Hood, Mrs. ——, Mineral Point resi- 
dent, 459. 

Horicon marsh, supplies hay, 345. 

Horwitz, Isadore, ‘Jews in Wisconsin,’ 
acquired, 117. 

Howe, Mrs. ——, Catholic convert, 829. 

Hoyt, Frank W., railway agent, 290; 
relative, 407. 

Hoyt, Lansing W., sketch, 404-405. 

Hoyt, Mrs. Lansing W. (Melvina), 
sketch, 405. 

Hoyt, Mollie Clark, at Madison, 290. 

Hoyt, Olive L. See Mrs. Burr W. 
Jones. 

Hubbard, Dr. ——, medical preceptor, 
398. 

Huebschmann, Dr. Franz, opinion of, 
at constitutional convention, 36. 

Hulbert, Archer B., and Dorothy P., 
editors, Marcus Whitman, Crusader, 
reviewed, 356. 

Hulbrud, Hiland J., letter to, 82; plank 
road interests, 85. 


Humphrey, Lyle, parents of, 26. 
Humphrey, Sidney, marriage, 26. 


Hurd, Frank H., orator in congress, 
425. 


congressman, 


IzssenN, Henrik, comments on, 257. 

Iceland, literature, 260. 

Illinois, boundary controversy, 78; sen- 
ator, 128; Socialists in, 885; as 
boundary, 454. 

Illinois State Federation of Labor, con- 
ference, 380-381. 

Illustrations: 

Burr W. Jones, 10, 429. 
W. A. Titus, 60, 178. 
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Byron Paine, 91. 
Evansville Seminary 
144. 
Main (Bascom) Hall, 154. 
South Hall, 154. 
I. N. Mitchell, 179. 
Rasmus B. Anderson, 251. 
Father F. J. Bonduel, 328. 
Rainfall and Temperature Record 
(chart), 338. 
Elizabeth Hamilton, 373. 
Schuyler Mansion, 448. 
Hamilton’s House, 448. 
Immigrant letters, published, 323-328, 
437-446. 
Inama, Rev. Adelbert, letters cited, 
830, 332, 336. 
Independent Labor party, at Cleve- 
land, 385. 
Indiana, Socialists in, 386. 
Indianapolis Sentinel, correspondent 
cited, 135. 
Indianapolis Union, cited, 387. 
Indians, beggars, 319; Catholic con- 
verts, 329, 332; chief, 330; missions, 
831, 335; in Minnesota, 437. 
Ingalls, Prof. ——, at Evansville sem- 
inary, 145. 
Ingersoll, Robert G., orator, 414. 
International Socialist Review, cited, 
389. 
Iowa, book agents in, 152; Socialists, 
386. 


(broadside), 


Iowa county, Irish in, 222. 

Iredell, James, cited, 101-102. 

Irish, in Wisconsin, 831, 222-223, 225, 
232; in Fond du Lac county, 61, 313- 
314; immigrants, 220-221. 

Irish World, reader of, 313. 

Italians, in Wisconsin, 225. 

Ixonia township (Jefferson county), 
clover seed yield in, 346. 


Jack v. Marttn, case cited, 99-100. 
Janesville, road to, 27; residents, 428, 
458. 


Janesville Gazette, early newspaper, 
18. 


Jefferson county, in Democratic con- 
gressional district, 432. 

Jenkins, Dr. Paul B., death, 240. 

Jews, history of, in Wisconsin, 117; 
peddlers among, 318. 

Johnson, John A., creates a scholarship 
fund, 254. 
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Johnson, Willet, owns threshing ma- 
chine, 69-70. 

Jones, ——, arrival in Wisconsin, 11; 
sketch, 12-13, 15-16; quoted, 26. 

Jones, Mrs. ——, arrival in Wisconsin, 
11; sketch, 12. 

Jones, Burr W., ‘Response to Memorial 
to,’ 3-9; ‘Reminiscences of Nine Dec- 
ades,’ 10-33, 143-164, 270-290, 404- 
436; portraits, 10, 429. 

Jones, Mrs. Burr W. (Olive), sketch, 
404-407. 

Jones, Emma, sketch, 13; quoted, 25. 

Jones, Eva. See Mrs. Lewis Spencer. 

Jones, George W., sketch, 452-453. 

Jones, Marian, visits in East, 14; 
sketch, 25-26. 

Jones, Marion. See Mrs. Walter M. 
Smith. 

Jones, Sarah M. See Mrs. 
Jones. 

Jones, William, sketch, 13-14. 

Jones, Mrs. William (Sarah M.), 
sketch, 14; sisters of, 15. 

Jordan, Donaldson, Europe and the 
American Civil War, cited, 292. 

Joseph, M., buys farm, 326. 

Journal and Report... in the Con- 
vention to Revise the Constitution of 
State of Michigan, cited, 40. 

Juarez, Benito, president of Mexico, 
297. 

Judd, N. B., letter to, 303. 

Judd, Stoddard, opinions of, at consti- 
tutional convention, 45, 40. 

Judiciary, discussion of, at constitu- 
tional conventions, 37-39. 

Juneau, Paul, education, 457. 

Juneau, Solomon, mass celebrated at 
home of, 828; sketch, 457-458. 

Juneau, Mrs. Solomon, sketch, 457. 


William 


KavxKauna, route via, 455. 

Kearney, John, deputy United States 
marshal, 90. 

Kellar, Dr. Herbert A., editor, Solon 
Robinson—Pioneer and Agricultur- 
ist, reviewed, 112, 465. 

Kellogg, Louise P., degree granted, 
474, 

Kendrick, ——, cashier, 72. 

— Henry L., letters acquired, 
42. 

Kenosha (Southport), growth, 86; Ger- 
mans in, 230; employment at, 327; 
pioneer, 458; lumber market, 460; 
history acquired, 468. 
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Kenosha county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 246, 470. 

Kewaunee county historical society, re- 
organized, 246. 

Keyes, E. W., political leader, 410, 430. 

Kickapoo river, affluent of, 331. 

Kilbourn, Byron, Milwaukee promoter, 
458. 

Kilgore, Damon Y., conducts Evans- 
ville seminary, 145-149. 

King, Gen. Charles, portrait acquired, 
115. 

King, Rufus, editor, 96. 

Kingsford, Alfred C., death, 467. 

Kinzie, John, Indian agent, 455. 

Kinzie, Mrs. Juliette A. (John), Wau- 
bun, cited, 451; at Fort Winnebago, 
455. 

Kirk, Grayson L., Philippine Indepen- 
dence, cited, 287. 

Kittle, William, History of the Town- 
ship and Village of Mazomanie, cited, 
225. 

Klein, Joseph, letter to, 443. 

Klotsche, J. Martin, ‘The “United 
Front” Populists,’ 375-389; sketch, 
476. 

Knapp, Gilbert, Racine pioneer, 458. 

Knapp, H. E., diary acquired, 468. 

Knapp, Mrs. Henry E., death, 361. 

Knapp, I. G., letter, 48. 

Knights of Labor, appealed to, 376. 

Knowles, Dr. Elisha, photostat letter 
by, acquired, 468. 

Kramer, Johan P., Milwaukee resident, 
443. 

Krumpen, Anton, friend of, 443. 

Krumpiegel, Karl, sends greetings, 825. 

Kuhn, Henry, letters to, 385-387. 


Lasor party, lacks strength in United 
States, 426. 

Lacher, J. H. A., death, 240; article 
cited, 456. 

La Crosse, residents, 281, 428; weather 
forecast, 343-344. 

La Crosse county historical society, 
relic received by, 120; activities, 247, 
366, 471. 

Lafayette (Ind.) Daily Courier, cited, 
134, 


La Follette Sr., Robert M., congres- 
sional candidate, 431; gubernatorial 
candidate, 432. 


Laing, Samuel, work edited, 257-258. 
Lake Geneva, address at, 52. 
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Lamb, Francis J., law partnership, 408, 
430. 

Langlade county historical society, ac- 
tivity, 471. 

Langmaid, ——, plank road _stock- 
holder, 85. 

Lapham, Increase A., letters published, 
365 


La Pointe, Catholic mission at, 335. 

Larsen, Karen, Laur. Larsen—Pioneer 
College President, reviewed, 358. 

Lawe, John, Green Bay pioneer, 457. 

Lawrence college, graduate, 148; pro- 
spective student at, 153. 

Leitermann, Rev. C. Luke, presents let- 
ter, 328. 

Leonard, George, letter, 386. 

Leonard, Levi, marriage, 26; belief, 28, 
145; removals, 29, 152. 

Liberal party, Schurz active in, 299- 
300, 303; in Europe, 309. 

Liberator, subscribed to, 146; cited, 307. 

Liette, Pierre de, material on, received, 
241. 

Lima (Ohio) People’s Banner, cited, 
887. 

Lincoln, Abraham, inaugural, 127; 
Germans favor, 131; relations with 
Schurz, 182-134, 137, 142, 300, 308- 
809; cartoon of, 136; calls for troops, 
189-141; letters to, 301, 304-305; con- 
ferences, 302, 306-307. 

Lindow, Laura Lapham, publishes art 
volume, 360. 

Little Chute, resident, 328; mission at, 
831; Indians near, 332. 

Livermore, John S., paper of, acquired, 
469. 

Lloyd, Henry, letter to, 378; with Pop- 
ulists, 382, 384; cited, 388; favors 
third party, 389. 

Lockwood, James H., home of, 454-455, 
460. 

Log cabins, described, 459. 

Lohr, Franz, letter cited, 227. 

Long, John D., congressman, sketch, 
423. 

Lopez, Narciso, Cuban patriot, 291. 

Loras, Rev. Matthias, pioneer priest, 
830 


Los Angeles Civic Review, cited, 887. 

Lumholtz, Carl, travel book translated, 
256. 

Lusk, James W., lawyer, 408. 


Luther valley historical society, activ- 
ity, 366. 


Lutherans, in Republican party, 313; 
support parochial schools, 314; old- 
est church, 354. 

Luxemburgers, in Wisconsin, 225. 

Lyon, Samuel, favors emancipation, 
307. 





M » pioneer teacher, 21. 

McCormack, Thomas J., Memoirs of 
Gustave Koerner, cited, 296, 309. 

McCutcheon, Miss » at university 
of Wisconsin, 155. 

McGlynn, Father ——, political leader, 
879-380. 

McKinley, William, as congressman, 
419; president, 423. 

McLenegan, Annie S., Centennial His- 
tory of the Town of Turtle..., 
reviewed, 359. 

McReynolds, Col. A. T., in charge of 
regiment, 142. 

McVey, Frank L., ‘The Populist Move- 
ment,’ cited, 384. 

Madison, constitutional convention 
call at, 82; centennial at, described, 
117-118; stage route to, 143; student 
at, 154; residents, 278, 282-284, 286- 
287, 290, 404-405, 408, 410, 430; 
weather forecast, 340, 343, 345; paper 
published at, 344; crop yield in re- 
gion, 349; rally, 411; visited, 449. 

Madison Democrat, cited, 45, 52-53. 

Madison Ezpress, cited, 36, 45, 52-54. 

Madison Literary club, address, 8; es- 
say read before, 89. 

Madison rifle club, records acquired, 
469. 

Madison Weekly Wisconsin Patriot, 
cited, 132-133, 135. 

Madison Wisconsin Argus, cited, 36-37, 
45, 47-49, 51-52, 54, 58. 

Madison Wisconsin State Journal, 
cited, 96, 143. 

Magnolia, road to, 19, 27. 

Maillet, Jean Baptiste, letter of, ac- 
quired, 241. 

Manahan, Mrs. ——, Catholic convert, 
829. 

Manassas (Va.), battle at, 301; opin- 
ion on, 303. 

Manitowoc, student at, 854; resident, 
428; sawmill at, 460. 

Manitowoc county, resident, 354. 

Manitowoc county historical society, 
activities, 247, 471. 

Manitowoc Rapids township (Manito- 
woe county), pioneers in, 354. 
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Marathon county, crop yield in, 346. 

Marinette, resident, 428. 

Markesan historical society, incorpo- 
rated, 470. 

Marquette, Father Jacques, France to 
honor, 370; convocation in honor of, 
474, 

Marquette county, English colony in, 
225. 

Married women’s property rights, dis- 
cussion of, at constitutional conven- 
tions, 43-44, 47, 52-55, 57. 

Marryatt, Capt. Frederick, English 
traveler, 455. 

Marsh, Dr. E. S., reports weather, 339. 

Marsh, George P., appointment, 134- 
135. 

Martin, Morgan L., advice to, 47; home 
of, 456. 

Maxwell, ——, Populist leader, 384. 

Mazomanie, justice of peace at, 283; 
physician, 390. 

Medical profession, article on, 390-403. 

Melchior, , German pioneer, 439. 

Melchior, Wilhelmina N., letters pub- 
lished, 438-441. 

Menominee Indians, missionary among, 
328, 335. : 

Merrimack, physician at, 39v. 

Merzig district (Germany), list of em- 
igrants from, 1834-74, published, 183- 
215. 

Messersmith, John, Wisconsin pioneer, 
459. 

Methodists, minister of, 28; at Evans- 
ville, 145-146, 148; in Fond du Lac 
county, 172-173; Superior history of, 
acquired, 468. 

Mexico, revolution, 297; controversy 
over, 298-299; recruit in war against, 
323-325. 

Meyer, Adolph, letter to, 303. 

Michigan, pioneers removal from, 143; 
Socialists, 386. 

Michigan lake, railroads proposed to, 
82; route via, 86, 323; as boundary, 
454, 

Mills, Joseph T., additional papers ac- 
quired, 469. 

Milton, John, of Mineral Point, papers 
acquired, 116. 

Milwaukee, market, 18, 347, 460; road 
to, 31, 89; Whigs at, 48; land sale 
postponed, 72; village near, 74; 
growth, 86; Glover jailed at, 90, 233; 
visited, 150, 322, 448; laborers, 222- 
223, 229, 323; land near, 228; on rail- 
road, 311; residents, 314, 428, 457; 
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Catholics, 328-829; weather forecast, 
839-343; meetings, 382-383, 432; Pop- 
ulists, 8389; insurance company, 471; 
early promoters, 458; memorial, 473. 

Milwaukee and Mississippi railway, 
construction of, 222. 

Milwaukee county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 120, 247, 336. 

Milwaukee Journal, cited, 306. 

Milwaukee News, cited, 132, 138. 

Milwaukee river, drowning in, 175. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, cited, 92, 96, 131, 
138, 383. 

Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, cited, 
46, 48. 

Milwaukee state normal school, faculty 
member, 180. 

Milwaukee Wisconsin Free Democrat, 
cited, 91. 

Mineral Point, employment at, 225; 
visited, 329, 449, 459; early hanging 
at, 369. 

Mineral Point Miner's 
cited, 453. 

Minnehaha Falls, visited, 449. 

Minnesota, normal school president, 
151; removal to, planned, 327; funds 
raised in, 355; Socialists, 385-386; 
Indian hostility in, 437. 

Minnesota historical society, letters of 
Scandinavian immigrants acquired, 
226. 

Mississippi river, railroads proposed 
to, 82; settlement along, 86; de- 
scribed, 330; affluent, 331; rainfall 
along, 340; committee on improve- 
ments of, 413; route via, 448-450; as 
boundary, 454; lumbering on, 460. 

Mississippi valley historical association, 
meeting, 475. 

Missouri Compromise, abolished, 90, 96- 
97. 

Mitchell, Alexander, banker, 48. 

Mitchell, I. N., Fond du Lac educator, 
177-180; portrait, 179. 

Monroe, convention, 431; Universalist 
church history acquired, 469. 

Monthly Weather Review, cited, 352. 

Moore, Mrs. Aubertine W. (Auber 
Forestier), translator, 257. 

Morgan, Thomas, reform leader, 380- 
382. 


Morrill grant, university receives, 273. 
Morris, Howard, office boy, 280. 


Morrison, William R., congressman, 
sketch, 420. 


Morrison tariff bill, in congress, 415. 


Free Press, 
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Morse, ——, plank road stockholder, 
85. 

Motley, John L., minister to Austria, 
808. 

Moulton, ——, plank road stockholder, 
85. 

Muldoon, Sylvan J., Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s Pioneer Son, cited, 448. 

Muscoda (English Prairie), visited, 
449-451, 455. 

Muskego, article on, acquired, 364 

Muskego river, water diversion, 81. 


National Advance, cited, 383, 388-389. 

National reform press association, is- 
sues call, 389. 

National Watchman, cited, 384. 

Nationalist, published, 376. 

Nationalist club, organized, 376. 

Nationalists, reform group, 375; leader, 
376; principals, 377-378. 

Navarino. See Green Bay. 

Negroes. See Suffrage. 

Neville and Martin, Historical Green 
Bay, cited, 456. 

New England, drought in, 337. 

New England Emigration society, send 
out company, 88. 

New York City, recruits at, 140-141, 
458; Schurz leaves, 142; minister, 
854-355; German society, 441; stu- 
dent, 451. 

New York Herald, cited, 129, 181, 135, 
139. 

New York Leader, in pioneer home, 18, 

New York Standard, cited, 379. 

New York Times, cited, 129, 133-134. 

New York Tribune, early newspaper, 
18; supports Schurz, 129-130; cited, 
189 


New York World, cited, 129, 134, 307. 

Newport (Ky.), soldiers at, 323-324 

Newton, Billy, cousin of, 11; home, 15; 
incidents concerning, 20-22, 32. 

Newton, Mrs. Susan, aunt of Burr 
Jones, 15. 

Newton township (Manitowoc county), 
Lutherans in, 354. 

Nichols, Col. Abner, Mineral Point pio- 
neer, 459. 

Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, 
cited, 133, 185, 140-141, 308. 

Niedenhofen, Carl, letter published, 
437-438, 


Niedenhofen Sr., Wilhelm, letter to, 
440. 


Niedenhofen Jr., Wilhelm, partner in 
business, 437; opinion, 438. 

Noggle, David, opinion of, at consti- 
tutional convention, 51. 

Noonan, Josiah A., copy of letter ac- 
quired, 116. 

Northwest territory, sesquicentennial 
celebration, 475. 

Northwestern college, established at 
Watertown, 354. 

Northwestern mutual life insurance 
company, sketch, 471. 

Norwegians, in Wisconsin, 31, 222; 
language introduced at university of 
Wisconsin, 252-253; library at uni- 
versity, 254; newspaper, 256; transla- 
tions from, 257; New Norse move- 
ment, 259; history, 260. See also 
Scandinavians, 

Noyes, William C., favors emancipa- 
tion, 307. 


Oaxtanp (Calif.) Industry, cited, 387. 

Ochiltree, Thomas P., congressman, 
sketch, 425. 

Oconto county historical society, activ- 
ity, 120. 

Odell, Emery A., Swiss Cheese In- 
dustry, reviewed, 113. 

O’Donnell, Leopold, instigates revolu- 
tion, 292; mentioned, 297; policy, 299- 
800. 

Ohio, pioneers removal from, 143; 
drought, 338-339. 

Ohschaelig, ——, friend of, 443. 

Olin, John M., on early Wisconsin uni- 
versity faculty, 163, 433, 435. 

Omaha (Neb.), reform conference at, 
877, 383. 

O’Meara, John, death, 467. 

Ordway, Charles, attends Evansville 
seminary, 144. 

Oregon, justice of peace, 283. 

Orton, Harlow S., at university of 
Wisconsin, 279; aid, 283. 

Osborne, W. L., death, 467. 

Oshkosh, resident, 428. 

Outagamie county pioneer and _his- 
torical society, activity, 471. 

Ozaukee county, Germans in, 221. 


Pare, Byron, in Booth case, 91-95, 97- 
108, 105-108, 110; portrait, 91. 

Palmyra, river steamboat, 450. 

Parish, John C., George Wallace J ones, 
cited, 453. 

Parks, Rufus, cited, 45. 

Patch, Horace D., quoted, 44. 


s—~~ 
Sea le mae 
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Paxson, Frederic L., article cited, 56; 
Pre-War Years, reviewed, 234. 

Pease, Theodore C., editor, Anglo- 
French Boundary Disputes in the 
West, reviewed, 462. 

Pease, Col. W. R., at university of 
Wisconsin, 273. 

Peck, Gov. George W., letters acquired, 
242; nominated, 314; reélection, 315. 

Peerson, Cleng, articles about, 260. 

People (The), cited, 385. 

People’s party. See Populist party. 

Perdreauville, Adéle M. See Mrs. 
Adéle Gratiot. 

Perrodin, Rev. J. C., visits Prairie du 
Chien, 828. 

Perry, Horatio I., correspondence, 142, 
292-295, 300, 305-806; advises Schurz, 
304, 

Petrasch, Theodore, letter to, 302. 

Pettigrew, Justin, marriage, 26. 

Phelps, William W., congressman, 
sketch, 420. 

Philadelphia Morning Pennsylvanian, 
cited, 181-132, 184-135. 

Philbrook, Maj. Alvah, papers ac- 
quired, 363. 

Phillips, Wendell, anti-slavery advo- 
cate, 92. 

Pickard, Prof. J. C., at university of 
Wisconsin, 155, 158-159. 

Pierce, Franklin, supporter of, 310. 

Pipe Village (Calumet), Catholic set- 
tlement at, 332. 

Platteville, pioneer, 459. 

Platteville Independent American, cit- 
ed, 54, 

Plumb, J. C., horticulturist, 346. 

Polak, Rev. Jan, monument dedicated, 
867. 

Polish, in Wisconsin, 225. 

Political Science Quarterly, cited, 216. 

Polk, James K., administration, 291. 

Pomeroy, ——, reform leader, 381. 

Pool, Ammi C., paper of, acquired, 364. 

Populist party, article on, 375-389. 

Porlier family, at Green Bay, 457. 


Portage, lawyer, 281, 404. See also 
Fort Winnebago. 


Portage Register, editor, 281. 
Potter, John F., letters to, 127-128. 
Potter law, fixes rates, 289. 
Poygan lake, missionary at, 328. 


Prairie du Chien (Prairie of the Dog), 
residents, 328, 458, 460; Catholics at, 
829-830; described, 331; weather 
forecast, 839-340; visited, 449; route 
via, 454-455; Villa Louis opened, 470. 
See also Fort Crawford. 

Prairie du Sac, resident, 390. 

Pratt, Edwin J., Europe and the 
American Civil War, cited, 292. 

Prentice, ——, grandparents of Burr 
Jones, 14, 

Prentice, Sarah Maria. See Mrs. Wil- 
liam Jones. 

Prentice, Susan. See Mrs. Susan New- 
ton. 

Prentice family, mentioned, 14-15. 

Prentiss, Guy, lawyer, 281. 

Presbyterians, affiliation with, 173. 

Preston, William, minister to Spain, 
292; recalled from Spain, 142; pro- 
test, 293. 

Price, William T., Wisconsin congress- 
man, 428-429. 

Priestly, Herbert I., Mexican Nation 
«+, Cited, 297-298. 

Prigg v. Pennsylvania, case cited, 93, 
95, 100-104, 106, 108, 110. 

Prim, Gen. Juan, Spanish leader, 298. 

Progressive party, opposes speaker, 
422 


Prohibition party, in Wisconsin, 410; 
lacks strength, 426. 

Protestants, at Prairie du Chien, 329; 
meeting of, 333; mission paper ac- 
quired, 468. 


Quarre, M. M., Movement for State- 
hood, cited, 36; The Convention of 
1846, cited, 38, 46-48; Attainment of 
Statehood, cited, 43, 58; Struggle 
over Ratification, cited, 48-49. 

Quincy (Ill.) Labor News, cited, 387. 


Ractng, settlement near, 74; water 
rights, 81; delegates to constitutional 
convention, 82; plank road _ stock- 
holders at, 83; growth, 86; sawmill 
near, 89; residents, 90, 458; lumber 
market, 460. 

Racine Advocate, cited, 37-38, 40-41, 
43-44, 46, 50-51, 54, 57, 90. 

Racine county, pioneers, 225. 

Randall, Samuel J., congressman, 
sketch, 425-426. 

Rankin, Joseph, Wisconsin congress- 
man, 428. 
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Ravoux (Ravour), Rev. Augustin, at 
Prairie du Chien, 330. 

Read, Prof. Daniel, at university of 
Wisconsin, 155, 159, 161. 

Reagan, John H., congressman, sketch, 
422. 

Reed, George, opinion of, at constitu- 
tional convention, 53. 

Reed, Thomas B., congressman, sketch, 
420-422. 

Reedsburg, lawyer, 408. 

Register of Debates in Congress, cited, 
217. 

‘Reminiscences of Nine Decades,’ by 
Burr W. Jones, 10-33, 143-164, 270- 
290, 404-436. 

Reno (Nev.) Plaindealer, cited, 387. 

Reports of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, cited, 217- 
218. 

Republican party, members, 27, 182, 
1385, 189, 270, 310, 410; factor lead- 
ing to formation, 107; represented at 
Lincoln inaugural, 127; press, 129- 
130, 426; club, 184; rewarded, 136; 
desertion in, 285, 300, 808, 814-315; 
nominees, 286, 311, 431; victory, 288; 
in Fond du Lac county, 316; on tariff, 
415; presidents, 416, 419. 

Review of Reviews, cited, 388. 

Revolutionary war, participants, 14. 

Rezneck, Samuel A., article cited, 40. 

Rice and Sinclair, sawmill owners, 89. 

Richards, Rev. Charles H., at Madison, 
270. 

Richards, Dean Harry S., at university 
of Wisconsin, 435. 

Richardson, William P., Grant county 
farmer, 347. 

Ripon, anniversary of founding of Cer- 
esco, 121; drought at, 345. 

Rippy, James F., United States and 
Mezico, cited, 297. 

Roads, plank under construction, 82- 
85 


Rochester (N.Y.), in drought region, 
839 


Rochester (Wis.), described, 74; land 
near, 75; plank road stockholders at, 
83-85 


Rock county, pioneer, 79. 

Rock river, route to, 74. 

Rodolf, Theodore, at Wiota, 451. 

Rodolf family, visited, 452. 

Rolette family, visited, 455. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, buys Anderson’s 
books, 258. 
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Root river, diversion of water into, 81. 

Rose, David S., politician, 412, 432. 

Rosecrans, William S., congressman, 
sketch, 424. 

Rosenberry, M. B., ‘Response to Me- 
morial to Honorable Burr W. Jones, 
8-9; chief justice, 123. 

Rosh, F., marriage, 326. 

Rosh, Katherina, Wisconsin pioneer, 
826. 

Rountree, John H., Platteville pioneer, 
459. 

Rowe, William R., copy of diary made, 
864. 

Rudd, Martin B., Norwegian Emigrant 
Songs and Ballads, reviewed, 464. 
Rundell, Prof. Oliver, essay cited, 89. 
Rush, Richard, and safety-valve the- 

ory, 217. 

Ryan, E. G., opinions of, at constitu- 
tional convention, 36, 41, 46-47, 51; 
in Booth case, 92. 


S——, D., tenant, 16; hunter, 17. 

‘Safety-Valve Theory, Some Facts 
Bearing on,’ by Joseph Schafer, 216- 
232 


St. Anthony Falls (Minn.), visited, 
449-450. 

St. Croix river, in lumber region, 460. 

St. Louis (Mo.), visited, 89; employ- 
ment at, 224-225, 230; reform confer- 
ence, 377, 379; 1896 convention, 382, 
887-888; en route to, 450; resident, 
452. 

St. Louis Anzeiger, cited, 184-135. 

St. Louis Democrat, cited, 131. 

St. Louis Evening Journal, cited, 387. 

St. Paul (Minn.), residents, 355, 408. 

St. Peter’s (Minn.). See Fort Snelling. 

St. Peter’s river, trip to, 450. 

St. Rock, Josephine, Catholic convert, 
828. 

Sale, John, protests, 28-24. 

Sale, Linus, friend of, 23, 152, 288, 285; 
punished, 24; death, 25. 

Sanborn, A[lden] S., lawyer, 282. 

Sanborn, Arthur L., on Wisconsin uni- 
versity faculty, 433, 435. 


Sanborn and Jones, law firm, 283-284, 

Sanderson, J. P., letter to, 182. 

Sanford, Prof. A. H., communication, 
233. 

Santo Domingo, revolution, 292-294; 
causes controversy, 296; annexation, 
299. 
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Sardinia, controversy over Schurz ap- 
pointment to, 128-1381, 133-135. 

Sauk City, resident, 390. 

Saunders, John, letter, 385. 

Sawyer, Philetus, United States sen- 
ator, 429. 

Scandinavians, beneficiaries of schol- 
arship fund, 254; publications, 255, 
257-258; chair at university of Wis- 
consin, 259; mythology, 260. See also 
Norwegians. 

Scanlan, Dr. P. L., Centennial History 
of St. Gabrie’s Parish... , re- 
viewed, 114; article cited, 329; Prai- 
rie du Chien, reviewed, 463. 

Schafer, Joseph, ‘Stormy Days in 
Court—The Booth Case,’ editorial, 
89-110; Social History of American 
Agriculture, published, 115; re- 
viewed, 238; Intimate Letters of 
Carl Schurz, cited, 127, 183-184, 188, 
294, 301-302; ‘Some Facts Bearing on 
the Safety-Valve Theory,’ editorial, 
216-232; Four Wisconsin Counties, 
cited, 221; article cited, 222; ‘Pray- 
ing for Rain—Droughts in Wiscon- 
sin, editorial, 337-353; ‘High Society 
in Pioneer Wisconsin, editorial, 447- 
461; Winnebago-Horicon Basin, pub- 
lished, 467. 

Schafer, Luisa, marriage, 326. 

Schilling, Robert, political leader, 383, 

Schlemmer, ——, friend of, 448. 

Schmidtmann, John C., death, 115. 

‘Schurz, Carl, as Office Seeker,’ by 
Barbara Donner, 127-142; ‘The Dip- 
lomat,’ 291-309; opposition to slav- 
ery, 314. 

Schurz, Mrs. Carl, letters to, 127, 133- 
134, 138. 

Schuyler, Gen. Philip, daughter of, 447; 
home pictured, 448, 

Schwab, Michael, controversy over, 384, 

Scotch, in Fond du Lac county, 61; 
Wisconsin, 225. 

Scott, Gen. Winfield S., opposes Schurz, 
140-142. 

Searing, Prof. Edward, pioneer edu- 
cator, 151. 

Seward, William H., influence, 182-139; 
correspondence and dispatches, 142, 
295-304, 306, 309; activity, 291; pro- 
test, 292-298. 

Shannon, Prof. Fred A., article cited, 
216, 282. 

Sharpstein, J. R., in Booth case, 92. 

Sheboygan, early map of, found, 366. 
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Sheboygan and Fond du Lac railway, 
wheat shipped on, 66. 

Sheboygan county historical society, 
museum collection, 120; activity, 247. 

Sheboygan Falls, sawmill at, 460. 

Sheldon, Orson, letter, 82. 

Sheldon, William B., Janesville pioneer, 
458. 

Shurtleff, W., letter, 385. 

Sieker, Rev. Johann H., memorial vol- 
ume, 354-355. 

Sieker, Rev. Otto, father of, 355. 

Single-Taxers, reform group, 375, 379- 
880; leader, 378. 

Sinsinawa Mound, residents, 452. 

Slauson, ——, director, plank road com- 
pany, 83. 

Slavery, opposition to, 82-33, 307-308; 
paper on, published, 371. 

Sloan, Dean I. C., at university of Wis- 
consin, 4365. 

Smith, Dr. ——, director, plank road 
company, 83, 

Smith, Prof. ——, conducts Evansville 
seminary, 144, 149. 

Smith, Justice A. D., in Booth case, 89, 
91-92, 95, 97-98, 106-108, 110. 

Smith, George B., sketch, 286-288; de- 
fense lawyer, 289; partner of, 408. 
Smith, Howard L., on Wisconsin uni- 

versity faculty, 435. 

Smith, J. Y., opinion of, at constitu- 
tional convention, 53. 

Smith, Mrs. Lathrop, university remin- 
iscences of, acquired, 243. 

Smith, Walter M., correspondence with 
eminent scholars donated to society, 
469. 

Smith, Mrs. Walter M., parents, 413. 

Smith, William R., opinion of, at con- 
stitutional convention, 52. 

Smith, Winfield, issues warrant, 91. 

Social Democratic party, organized, 
889. 

Socialist Labor party, opposition to, 
880; favored, 382; leaders, 384-386. 
Socialist party, reform group, 875-376, 
879-381, 388; lends support, 378; in 
Cook county, 382; conflict, 383-884; 

members leave, 386. 

Socialist Verein, meeting, 382. 

Society and state, 115-123, 240-248, 361- 
872, 467-476. 

Soule, Prof. ——, at Evansville semin- 
ary, 145. 

Soulé, Pierre, Spanish relations, 291. 

Southeast Labor World, cited, 387. 
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Southport. See Kenosha. 

Southport Telegraph, cited, 56, 340. 

Spain, relations with United States, 
291-292, 294-296, 299-300; annexes 
island, 298; and Mexico, 297-298. 

Spencer, John, university graduate, 
154. 

Spencer, Lewis, marriage, 18; owns 
carriage, 17. 

Spencer, Mrs. Lewis, arrival in Wis- 
consin, 11; marriage, 13, 17; father 
in home of, 12. 

Spencer, William, at Evansville sem- 
inary, 146; university graduate, 154. 

Spokane Freeman’s Labor Journal, 
cited, 887. 

Spooner, John C., father of, 279; gub- 
ernatorial candidate, 315. 

Spooner, P. L., at university of Wis- 
consin, 279. 

Sprague, Kate Chase, society leader, 
413. 

Springer, ——, quoted, 25. 

Springfield (Ill.), conference at, 381. 

Springfield Illinois State Journal, cited, 
384. 


Starin, Frederick J., diary cited, 457. 

‘State-Making in Wisconsin, 1846-48, 
by Bayrd Still, 34-59. 

Steensland, Morten M., death, 467. 

Stein, Julian H., death, 361. 

Stephenson, Isaac, Wisconsin congress- 
man, 428. 

Stephenson, Nathaniel W., Abraham 
Lincoln, cited, 308. 

Sterling, Prof. John W., at univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 154-155, 271. 

Sterling, Susan, incident told about, 
159. 

Stetson, J., plank road stockholder, 85. 

Stevens, Judge E. Ray, memorial to, 
dedicated, 367. 

Stevens, M.D., J. V., ‘Getting Down to 
Cases,’ 390-403; sketch, 476. 

Stevenson, James H., Boots and Sad- 
dles, cited, 140-142. 

Stewart, Judge ——, presides, 409. 

Still, Bayrd, ‘State-Making in Wiscon- 
sin, 1846-48,’ 34-59; thesis cited, 41; 
sketch, 128. 

Stoner, George W., diary acquired, 242. 

Story, Justice Joseph, on fugitive slave 
law, 101-105, 108-109. 

Story, W. W., Life and Letters of 
Joseph Story, cited, 103-104. 

Streissguth, Rev. Wilhelm, Lutheran 
minister, 354. 
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Strong, Marshall M., quoted, 46, 48, 53; 
withdrawal from constitutional con- 
vention, 47, 55; letters, 80, 85. 

Strong, Moses M., address, 39; quoted, 
42; letters to, 47-48, 52, 55. 

Sturgeon (Big) bay, trip along, 334. 

Sturluson, Snorri, Sagas of the Kings 
of Norway, translated, 257; mythol- 
ogy mentioned, 260. 

Suffrage, for negroes, 36; general, 87. 

Sumner, Charles, anti-slavery advo- 
cate, 92; cited, 132; letters to, 301, 
804-305, 309. 

Sumner, Daniel H., Wisconsin con- 
gressman, 428. 

Sun Prairie, justice of peace, 283. 

Superior lake, mission on, 335. 

Svedelius, G., Handbook translated, 
256. 

Swisher, C. B., Roger B. Taney, cited, 
105, 109-110. 


T—, G—, sketch, 440. 

T—, W——., sketch, 440-441. 

Taggart, Martha, school teacher, 144. 

Taggert, Charlotte, marriage, 26. 

Tallmadge, Nathaniel P., influence, 47; 
official letters acquired, 241; com- 
mission acquired, 364. 

Taney, Justice Roger B., on fugitive 
slave law, 104-106, 108-109. 

Tariff, and Democratic party, 410, 431; 
before congress, 415. 

Tassara, ——, Spanish minister, 292. 

Taylor, William R., governor, 289. 

Taylor, Col. Zachary and wife, sketches, 
454-455. 

Thayer, William R., Life and Letters 
of John Hay, cited, 140-141. 

Thompson, Amos H., at university of 
Wisconsin, 157, 163. 


Throckmorton, Capt. Joseph, steam- 
boat captain, 449-450. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., Wisconsin cited, 
85, 91. 

Tierney, Patrick, lawyer, 283. 

Tilden, Samuel J., election controversy 
over, 310. 

Tilton, Theodore, favors emancipation, 
807. 


Titus, Albert, Fond du Lac county pio- 


neer, 61; sketch, 62-63; political 
affiliation, 310. 
Titus, Mrs. Albert, Fond du Lac 


county pioneer, 61; sketch, 62. 
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Titus, W. A., ‘The Westward Trail, 60- 
71, 165-182, 310-322; article cited, 
332; portraits, 60, 178. 

Todd, George B., letter acquired, 364. 

Toole, ——, cited, 344. 

Trade Unionists, lend support, 378. 

Trempealeau, resident, 438. 

Trumbull, Sen. Lyman, influence of, 
128. 

Tucker, John R., congressman, sketch, 
424, 

Turner, Frederick J., and safety-valve 
theory, 217-219; student of, 283; 
notebooks acquired, 363. 

Turner, Jack, editor, 281. 

Turner, Nelson, involved in Glover 
case, 89. 

Tweedy, John H., opinions of, at con- 
stitutional convention, 48-49, 54; let- 
ters to, 55. 

Two Rivers, sawmill at, 460. 


Unconstitutionality of the Fugitive 
Act, published, 92. 

Union, early village, 151. 

Union township (Rock county), birth- 
place, 10; pioneers, 81. 

‘“United Front” Populists,’ by J. Mar- 
tin Klotsche, 375-389. 

United Labor party, candidate of, 378. 

United States army, illness in, 396-397, 

United States district court, appoint- 
ment, 91. 

United States senate. See Congress. 
United States supreme court, in Booth 
case, 89; opinions of judges, 97. 

Utica, hay yield, 3465. 


Van Bercen, Seth, boarding house, 
283. 

Van Buren, Martin, supporter of, 310. 

Van den Broek (Vandenbroeck), Rev. 
F., Indian missionary, 331-332. 

Vanity Fair, cited, 1386. 

Van Valin, ——, plank road stock- 
holder, 85. 

Vilas, William F., trustee of estate of, 
8; at university of Wisconsin, 279; 
employee, 280-281; law partner, 288; 
at Philadelphia, 407; in politics, 414; 
orator, 420; postmaster-general, 429. 

Vinland, controversy over location, 259. 

Vogelsberg, Johan, greetings sent to, 
326. 

Vorwaerts, editor, 882-383; cited, 384. 

Vroman, Charles, at Evansville semin- 
ary, 147. 
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Wane, P., plank road stockholder, 85 

Walker, George H., Milwaukee pro- 
moter, 458. 

Wallihan, Prof. ——, at Evansvile sem- 
inary, 145. 

Walworth, R. H., cited, 99. 

Walworth county, pioneer, 79; crops in, 
845. 


Ware, Clarissa L., at university of 
Wisconsin, 155. 

Warner, ——, interest in plank road 
company, 82. 

Washburne, Elihu B., cited, 452. 

Washington county, Irish in, 222 

Washington Evening Star, cited, 128. 

Washington National Republican, 
cited, 184, 

Waterloo, rainfall, 347. 

Watertown, college at, 354; conven- 
tion, 482. 

Watertown historical society, activity, 
366. 

Watertown Rock River Pilot, cited, 56. 

Waukegan (Ill.), growth, 86. 

Waukesha, resident, 428. 

Waukesha county, Irish in, 222. 

Waukesha county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 120, 247, 471. 

Waunakee, justice of peace, 283. 

Waushara county, material on, ac- 
quired, 364, 

Wayland’s Appeal to Reason, cited, 
887. 


Webster, Daniel, speeches, 97-98, 100- 
101, 217; opinions, 103-104, 

Weed, Thurlow, influence, 183, 

Wells, Rev. ——, chaplain, 329. 

Welsh, in Wisconsin, 222, 225. 

West, John, at Evansville seminary, 
147. 

West Point (Columbia county), records 
of, acquired, 364, 

Western Farmer, cited, 344. 

‘Westward (The) Trail,’ by W. A. 
Titus, 60-71, 165-182, 310-822. 

Wheat, crop failure in Wisconsin, 19; 
in Fond du Lac county, 66; prices, 
826. 

Wheeler, William G., death, 115. 

Whigs, in Dane county, 35; in constitu- 
tional convention, 47, 54; oppose con- 
stitution, 48; at Chicago, 88. 

Whitewater, resident near, 15; weather 
forecast, 344, 

Whitney, Daniel, sketch, 456. 

Whiton, Edward V., in Booth case, 95, 
99. 
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Wild, Joshua, sketch of life acquired, 
242. 

Williams college, Chadbourne’s connec- 
tions with, 270-271. 

Willms [sic], Joseph, letters published, 
443-446, 


Wilson, Gen. Henry, aid asked, 309. 

Wilson, William L., congressman, 
sketch, 425. 

Winans, John, Wisconsin congressman, 
428. 

Winnebago county, hay yield, 345. 

Winnebago county archeological and 
historical society, activities, 120, 366. 

Winnebago county medical society, rec- 
ords acquired, 468. 

Winnebago Indians, in Wisconsin, 319; 
habits, 332. 

Winnebago lake, drowning in, 25; Fox 
river outlet, 455. 

Wiota (‘Hamilton’s Diggings’), in lead 
region, 447, 451; settlement near, 452. 

Wisconsin, native son, 3; pioneers, 11, 
13, 15, 27, 30, 72, 78, 222, 231; crop 
failure, 19; ‘State-Making in, 34-59; 
Whigs, 48; described, 73-74; immi- 
gration increase, 78; and fugitive 
slave law, 90, 96; and states rights, 
92; and Schurz appointment, 129, 
188; residents, 139, 154, 278, 404, 
428-429; schools, 150; school super- 
intendent, 151; census studies, 220- 
221, 223-224; votes Democratic, 308, 
411; and Bennett bill, 314; cam- 
paigns, 315; dairying in, 316; In- 
dians, 319; missionary, 328; drought, 
339, 341, 344, 350; weather forecast, 
840; alfalfa, 347; Lutherans, 354; 
funds raised in, 355; Socialists, 382, 
386; Republicans, 411; ‘High Society 
in, 447-461; bulletin on, 466. 


Index 


Wisconsin executive records, acquired, 
362. 

Wisconsin Farmer, cited, 341-343, 346, 
348. 

Wisconsin historical society, memorials 
read at meeting of, 3, 251, 255; mem- 
bers, 115, 240, 361, 467; German let- 
ters, 226. . 

Wisconsin legislature, curtailment of 
powers, 40-41, 44, 46, 50-52, 54, 57- 
58; influenced, 270. 

Wisconsin lumber inspector, records 
acquired, 469. 

Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance 
company, bill for charter repeal, 81. 

Wisconsin medical society, woman’s 
auxiliary donors, 364. 

Wisconsin river, valley resident, 390; 
towns on, 449, 455; as boundary, 454; 
lumbering on, 460. 

Wisconsin supreme court, in Booth 
case, 107. 

Wisconsin university, prospective stu- 
dent, 153; sketch, 154-164, 270-280; 
students, 180; faculty members, 251- 
252, 255, 483; chair of Scandinavian, 
259; buildings pictured, 154 

Wolf, H., death, 326. 

Wolf river, Indians on, 332. 

Woodward, Gilbert M., Wisconsin con- 
gressman, 428, 

World war, German records acquired, 
243. 

Wright, George F., Charles Grandison 
Finney, cited, 338. 


YankKEEs, in Wisconsin, 224, 318. 
Young, H. W., letter, 385. 


Zerpre, Mrs. ——, Catholic convert, 829. 
Zimmerman, Albert G., death, 115. 
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